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THE MISTLETOE. 


Y¥ MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


O, what hath a charm like the mistletoe, 

With its shining leaves and its fruit of snow, 
With its wonderful power to pierce the heart 
Of the one you love with the boy-god’s dart? 


We all know the legend that gravely tells 
How Santa Claus yielded to Cupid’s spells, 
And found, to his rage, that the laughing god 
Had turned against him his own stout rod! 


For lo! as the old saint threatened to show 

This saucy Cupid the weight of a blow, 

That same young rogue snatched the rod from his hand, 
And waved it aloft as his chosen wand, 

Declaring that Santa Claus’ weapon should be 

The one emblem of Love’s Christmas wovally. 


But not the original thorny rod 

Could please the taste of the fanciful at. 

And he changed its form at his royal will, 

Though claiming ’twas Santa Claus’ weapon still:— 
But, had we no legend, what mortal could now 

See Santa Claus’ rod in the mistletoe bough? 


The saint, ’twas said, in its very first hour, 

Felt the mistletoe’s magical power, 

For the roguish god swung it o’er his head, 

And though the old saint would gladly have fled, 

He was caught by Cupid’s fair bevy of girls 

And kissed while he struggled, half smothered in curls. 


legend is true—and to doubt it were sin— 
"Hi wonder that Cupid so often must win; 
For ta Claus—hoary, respected old saint— 
Failed to put him to rout with his sturdy complaint, 
How can mere common mortals resist him at all 


When the mistletoe bough droops in parlor or hall? 


Ah, the gay Christmas revels—the dearest and best 
Of all that the fast-fading twelvemonth have blest— 
Would be robbed of a charm that is precious indeed, 
Of a magical blessing that lovers all need, 

If bereft of the shining green leaves and the snow, 
Of the berries that garnish the dear mistletoe. 


Fair Edith, audacious, once twined in her hair 
The mistletoe wreath, as if conscious that there 
Was its fitting place, as a crown for the queen 
Of Love and of Beauty where’er she was seen. 
She defied e’en the mistletoe’s magical power, 
And dared little Cupid in his own chosen bower. 


But Cupid is sly, though he often is bol 
And he knew that no heart, be it never so cold, 
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Can always withstand his mysterious wiles, 

And beat on untroubled by glances or smiles: 

He knew—what fair Edith denied with disdain— 
That no life is complete without joy’s love and pain. 


So Cupid was patient until, with an air 
Of coquettish pleasure, she twined in her hair 

' His own Christmas emblem, not knowing that she 
Thus sealed her own fate: Cupid watched in high glee, 
And selected an arrow from out his good store, 
As if he were expecting one victim the more. 


With the mistletoe shining amid her dark hair, 

And its berries of wax showing stainless and fair, 

Lovely Edith smiled brightly yet coldly on all, 

And rejoiced that her heart was not bound in love’s thrall. 
Of slaves she had many, but to none was she slave, 

And the thought to her beauty a new lustre gave. 


She stood fur a moment, unheeding the place, 
And the mistletoe drooped o’er her pride and her grace; 
P Then a voice sounded near her—her quiet had flown— 
, And a lip that was bearded was pressing her own. 
Then she blushed and she trembled—ah, could it be so? 
Proud Edith surrendered neath the charmed mistletoe! 


WINTER BIRDS. 


Who does not gladly welcome those little 
birds that brave cheerfully ali the severity 
of a New England winter, and still remain 
to cheer us when their feathered kindred 
have all sought those lands where skies are 
soft and flowers are bright the whole year 
round? Churlish indeed and destitute of 
every softer feeling must be the heart that 
does not take a kindly interest in these tiny 
wanderers in search of food and shelter. It 
is very pleasant on a winter day to watch a 
flock of winter birds hopping about uncon- 
cernedly on the snow, aud picking up the 
crumbs scattered around for their benefit. 
Their bright little eyes seem to express a 
lively, happy disposition, while the fine 
coat of feathers each one possesses is evi- 
dently a very good protection from the 
cold. 

Among our winter birds none is more fa- 
miliar, or more welcome, than the grum- 
voiced, elegantly-colored Chickadee, or 
Black-Capped Titmouse, which is some- 
times called Snowbird, because it will come 
about the house in flocks after the first fall 
of snow. This little fellow need not be 
described by us, since we are all accus- 
tomed to its black velvety head, lead-col- 


ored back and yellowish-white breast. It 
exists as far north as the regions around 
Hudson’s Bay, and the colder the weather 
the gayer and more sprightly it seems to 
be, appearing to bid'a cheerful defiance to 
outside conditions.’ It will grow quite 
tame when it fi that food is provided 
for it, and will often with its friends 
and acquaintatices, uttering ita frequent 
and not unmusical cry of chickadee-dee-dee. 
Its home is in the depths of the woods, 
among the evergreens, where it feeds on 
the seeds of the pine tree. It is also fond 
of sunflower seeds. These birds begin to 
build the nest about the middle of April, 
and select for that purpose the deserted 
hole of a squirrel or woodpecker, though 
they sometimes fashion one for themselves 
with great exertion. The eggs are six in 
number; the first brood appears near the 
beginning of June, and the next in the lat- 
ter part of July; the family does not sepa- 
rate as soon as the young birds are full- 
grown, but the young remain with the pa- 
rent birds through the next winter. The 
Chickadee also partially lives upon insects 
and their eggs, scanning carefully the roots, 
leaves and twigs of each tree in its search, 


and thus doing good service for mankind. 

Another cherished bird, both in summer 
and winter, is the song-sparrow, univer- 
sally beloved for its sweet warbling, and 
well known among children who frequently 
find its nest, full of tiny eggs or hungry 
nestlings, hidden away from casual obser- 
vation beneath a tuft of grass. Large flocks 
of these small brown birds migrate to the 
south in the month of November, but they 
do not all forsake us then, many taking 
shelter inthe meadows and swamps, and 
remaining with us through the winter. 
This bird is the first of all the feathered 
tribes to proclaim the advance of spring by 
its song, even the notes of the pewee and 
the bluebird being heard later on. Wilson 
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a number of varieties, and our illustration 
on this page suggests a picture often seen, 
wherein both birds and children are enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

Among European winter birds none is 
more highly esteemed than the famous lit- 
tle Robin Redbreast, which differs very 
much from our American robin, or thrush, 
being only about half its size. Ithasa 
sweet plaintive song, and displays great 
pleasure in establishing its home near the 
dwellings of man. When the weather is 
very cold or inclement it approaches the 
house, picks up the crumbs it. may find 
about the door, and, if encouraged, will 
hop into the house with a doubtful air, as 
if venturing on ground not fully to be 
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says of the song-sparrow, “ Its song contin- 
-ues occasionally during the whole summer 
and fall, and is sometimes heard in the 
depth of winter. The notes, or chant, are 
short, but very sweet, resembling the be- 
ginning of the canary’s song, and frequent- 
ly repeated, generally from the branches of 
a bush or small tree, where it sits chanting 
for hours together. It is fond of frequent- 
ing the borders of rivers, meadows, swamps, 
and such like watery places; and if wound- 
ed, and unable to fly, will readily take to 
the water, and swim with considerable ra- 
pidity. In the great cypress swamps of the 
Southern States, in the depth of winter, I 
observed multitudes of these birds mixed 
with several other species; for these places 
appear to be the grand winter rendezvous 


of almost all our sparrows.” The sparrow 
family is a very interesting one, including 


trusted. It soon loses its feeling of shy- 
ness, however, and freely enjoys its privi- 
leges, while it wins the affection of the 
household. 

While mentioning some of those small 
birds which do not migrate to the south 
on the approach of winter, we are remind- 
ed of an enemy to their peace that exists in 
the form of the great Northern Shrike, or 
Butcher-Bird, which preys upon insects, 
mice and small birds, attacking and kill- 
ing them, and then impaling them upon 
thorns in order to more easily tear them to 
pieces and devour them. It is from this 
habit that it has received the title of 
“ Butcher-Bird.” The shrike is a very 
handsome bird; it is nine inches long, the 
upper parts light ashen gray, the wings, 
tail, and a band around the eye black; the 
lower parts white, and having the appear- 
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ance of being frosted. It is very courageous 
and energetic, driving crows away from its 
nest, and capturing its prey while on the 
wing. It makes its home in the deepest 
forests, where it builds a large compact 
nest in the upright fork of a tree, composed 
on the outside of dry grass and moss, and 
lined thickly with feathers. The eggs are 
six in number, and the young shrikes are 
hatched in the beginning of June or the 
last of May. <A writer thus speaks of this 
predatory bird: ‘* All small birds have an 
antipathy to the shrike, betray anger, and 
utter the moan of danger when it approach- 
es their nests. 1 have often heard this sig- 
nal of distress, and cautiously approaching 
to learn the cause, have frequently found 
that this butcher-bird occasioned it. They 
will mob, attack and drive it away, as they 
do the owl, as if fully acquainted with its 
plundering propensities. Linnagus attached 
to it the trivial epithet of ‘Hxcubitor,’ a 
sentinel; a very apposite. appellation, as 
this bird seldom conceals itself in a bush, 
but sits perched upon some upper spray, or 
in an open situation, heedful of danger or 
watching for its prey.” 

But do not the beauty and song of birds 
lose half their glory unless associated in 
the mind with green leaves, golden sun- 
shine, murmuring brooks. and blushing 
flowers? Though we have written grate- 
fully of those welcome visitors that glad- 
den eye and heart during the chilly reign 
of winter, how gladly do we hear the first 
ringing notes that betoken the advance of 
spring! And here we are reminded that 
another has written wisely and well upon 
the music of the woods, and the feelings 
excited thereby in the breast of the lover 
of nature and nature’s own choir. The 
temptation is upon us, and we cannot re- 
frain from quoting the eloquent words of 
the author of Alton Locke, as he speaks 
of the influence of bird-songs over poets, 
in his Prose Idylis: ‘‘And little do most 
of them know how much there is to learn; 
what variety of character as well as variety 
of emotion may be distinguished by the 
practised ear, in a ‘ charm of birds’ (to use 
the old Southern phrase), from the wild cry 
of the missel-thrush, ringing from afar in the 
first bright days of March, a passage of one 
or two bars repeated three or four times, 
and then another and another, clear and 
sweet, and yet defiant—for the great 
*stormcock’ loves to sing when rain and 
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wind is coming on, and faces the elements 
as boldly as he faces hawk and crow—down 
to the delicate warble of the wren, who 
slips out of his hole in the brown bank, 
where he has huddled through the frost 
with wife and children, all folded in each 
other’s arms like human beings, for the 
sake of warmth—which, alas! does not al- 
ways suflice, for many a lump of wrens 
may be found, frozen and shrivelled, after 
a severe winter. Yet even he, sitting at 
his house-door in the low sunlight, says 
grace for all mercies (as a little child once 
worded it) in a song so rapid, so shrill, so 
loud, and yet so delicately modulated, that 
you wonder at the amount of soul within 
that tiny body; and then stops suddenly, 
as a child who has said its lesson, or got to 
the end of the sermon, yives a self-satis- 
fied flirt of his tail, and goes in again to 
sleep.” 

Here, too, follows the full chorus of 
summer songsters— English singers, the 
reader will remember: “Listen to the 
charm of. birds in any sequestered wood- 
land, on a bright forenoon in June. As 
you try to disentangle the medley of sounds, 
the first, perhaps, which will strike your 
ear will be the loud, harsh, monotonous, 
flippant song of the chaffinch ; and the me- 
tallic clinking of two or three sorts of tit- 
mice. But above the treetops, rising, hov- 
ering, sinking, the woodlark is fluting, ten- 
der and low. Above the pastures outside 
the skylark sings-—sas he alone can sing; 
and close by, from the hollies rings out the 
blackbird’s tenor—rollicking, audacious, 
humorous, all but articulate. From the 
tree above him rises the treble of the. 
thrush, pure as the song of angels; more 
pure, perhaps, in tone, though neither so 
varied nor so rich as the song of the night-.. 
ingale. And there, in the next holly, is” 
the nightingale himself; now croaking like 
a frog, now talking aside to his wife on 
the nest below; and now bursting out into 
that song, or cycle of songs, in which if 
any man finds sorrow, he himself surely 
finds none. All the morning he will sing; 
and again at evening, till the small hours, 
and the chill before the dawn; but if his 
voice sounds melancholy at night, heard 
all alone, or only mocked by the ambitious 
black-cap, it sounds in the bright morning 
that which it is, the fullness of joy and 
love. 

“Wow different in character from his 
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song is that of the gallant little black-cap 
in the tree above him. A gentleman he is 
of a most ancient house, perhaps the old- 
est of European singing birds. How per- 
fect must have been the special organiza- 
tion which has spread, seemingly without 
need of alteration or improvement, from 


Norway to the Cape of Good Hope, from 
Japan to the Azores. How many ages 


must have passed since his forefathers first 
got their black caps. And howintense and 
fruitful must have been the original vital- 
ity which, after so many generations, can 
still fill that little body with so strong a 
soul, and make him sing as Milton’s new- 
created birds sang to Milton’s Eve in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise. Sweet he is, and various, 
rich and strong, beyond all English war- 
blers, save the nightingale; but his spe- 
cialty is his force, his rush, his overflow, 
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not so much of love as of happiness. The 
spirit carries him away. He riots up and 
down the gamut till he cannot stop him- 
self; his notes tumble over each other; he 
chuckles, laughs, shrieks with delight, 
throws back his head, droops his tail, sets 
up his back, and sings with every fibre of 
his body; and yet he never forgets his good 


manners. He is never coarse, never harsh, 
fora single note. Always graceful, always 
sweet, he keeps perfect delicacy in his most 
utter carelessness.’’ 

So much for the sweet English: songsters 
that we love to read about. Our own 
“leafy woods of June” can boast of many 
a feathered chorister whose silvery charm- 
ing notes delight the ear and soothe the 
soul to forgetfulness of everything but the 
sweet solace nature brings to those who ap- 
preciate her. 


FASHION. 


The vagaries of fashion may provoke a 
smile or move to censure, according to the 
nature and views of the one who reflects 
them, but neither the ridicule nor the re- 
proof has power to lessen by so much as 
a day the reign of the fickle goddess, Even 
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those of her followers who may rebel in 
word at some particularly inconvenient or 
unbecoming style, do not extend their pro- 
test to any very decided action, but will 
modify, invent and rearrange until they 
succeed in getting something more to their 
taste, but still sufficiently within the bor- 
ders of the fashionable world to save their 
reputation for “style.”” Others there are 


who accept with unquestioning docility 
every decree as it is given to them from 
the mouths of milliners and dressmakers, 
hairdressers and mantua-makers, and in- 
stead of asking is it pretty ? or, is it becom- 
ing ? they merely inquire—is it fashionable ? 
and are satisfied, if the answer is in the 
affirmative. As the result, we often see the 
most incongruous combinations, at which 
the lover of the beautiful scarcely knows 
whether to laugh or frown. With good 
taste at the helm, one may be piloted safe- 
ly over the shoals and quicksands of the 
sea of fashion, but without it the unfortu- 
nate voyager generally presents but a sorry 
figure, even at the present day when Fash- 
ion is undeniably at its best. 

It is a curious fact that notwithstanding 
the great diversity in fashions, no change 
is too abrupt to be acceptable. Looking 
back upon the styles in vogue in past years, 
we are all ready to pronounce them “ hor- 
rid”? or ** queer,” though at the time they 
were considered perfectly bewitching. The 
present style is the only pleasing one, with 
but few exceptions. We have heard a voice 
of protest raised against the singular struct- 
ures now worn in place of bonnets, and so 
called by way of compliment, which pro- 
test we think attested to the common sense 
of the protestor;—or rather, perhaps it 
should be called uncommon sense, since so 
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many of womankind submit without a 
word to being made to look far more ugly 
than nature ever intended, without even 
the consolation of additional warmth. In- 
deed, fashion has played some of her wild- 
est freaks in connection with the bonnet, 
and no better evidence of the despotism of 
her rule could be given than a collection of 


all the various styles that have prevailed 
since the invention of that much-abused 
head-covering. 

Take, for instance, the style of about 
forty years ago, which is illustrated in our 
engraving. Behold, what an expansive 
front, what a chimney-top crown, what an 
elevated ruffle! Yet this extensive bonnet 
was viewed with admiring eyes, and was 
considered the very climax of all elegance 
in dress. The faces of the old looked forth 
from its capacious depths with an air of 
benign complacency, and the rosy cheeks 
of the village belle were happily framed in 
its surrounding stiffness. Bright-eyed little 
girls went smilingly to church, thinking, in 
spite of the solemnity of the day and oc- 
casion, of the precious privilege of wearing 
their new bonnets, than which, they felt 
sure, nothing more thoroughly charming 
could be imagined. For children are, of 
all humanity, the most delighted worship- 
pers at the shrine of fashion whenever it 
ministers to their natural pride, and does 
not interfere with their pleasures or 
comforts. 

But change is the life of fashion, and 
these capacious bonnets of course were 
superseded in their turn by later novelties, 
Having expanded to its extreme size, the 
bonnet presently began to diminish, and 
the very neat “‘gipsey”’ and “cottage ”’ 
bonnets came in fashion. After a number 
of years the fashionable bonnet was worn 
nearly dropping off from the back of the 
head, requiring the utmost care of the 
wearer to. keep it in its proper place, and 
provoking numberless witticisms from man- 
kind generally. Now it must be worn on 
the very top of the head, surmounting a 
mass of braids and curls, the wearer some- 
times dispensing altogether with strings, 
once thought a necessary adjunct to the 
bonnet. The round rosy face of youth and 
health may look very well under sucha 
dispensation, but to the more faded feat- 
ures and less rounded outlines of middle 
age nothing could be devised more trying 
or more uncomfortable. 
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But if the bonnets of the present day 
have but little claim for praise there are 
many other modes that deserve commenda- 
tion, and on the whole, a woman of any 
taste or judgment has a very fair field be- 
fore her from whose variety she can scarce- 
ly fail to select what will be both pretty and 
sensible. After all, the fault is not so 


much in fashion as in the people. It is 
they who make of her the goddess that she 
is become; it is they who have invested 
her with the despotic power which she 
wields. Left to herself, she would soon 
fall from the flimsy though glittering 
throne upon which she has been placed, 
held there on the one hand by Wealth, and 
on the other by Emulation. Nothing is 
more unreal than the court of Fashion, 
though the miseries which it often causes 
cannot be classed among illusions. Were 
it pictured in its true colors the bright and 
gaudy array would be strangely transformed 
into far less agreeable objects to look uppn, 
and many who thoughtlessly render in their 
service there would shrink in dismay from 
the evils they had unconsciously been en- 
eouraging. 

It is outwardly very gay in the court of 
Fashion. All is light, warmth and beauty. 
No gaunt figure, clad in poor garments and 
with misery written on every feature is to 
be seen there;—no child crying for bread, 
forces its way among the elegantly-dressed 
throng to mar its festivity, and those who 


do not see these things forget that they ex- 


ist. The ladies outvie each other in the 
grace of their manners, the sweetness of 
their smiles, the elegance and costliness of 
their dress, encouraged by the admiration 
of the gentlemen, and the envy of their 
own sex. The gentlemen are all gay, and 
the world goes well with them, or so, at 
least, it seems, 

But once in a while there is an ugly 
break in the music, a lullin the dancing, 
and a shadow upon the light. There has 
been a defalcation in some bank, a great 
failure by some merchant, or a robbery of 
the government, and some cherished mem- 
ber of the court of Fashion withdraws 
very suddenly with his family. But it does 
not matter, there are enough left, and so 
the gayety goes on, new-comers continually 
taking the places vacated by those whom 
death, dishonor, or poverty has openly 
claimed. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


Among the many species of the canine 
family none can be accorded a nobler place 
in the estimation of mankind than the 
Newfoundland, Distinguished by nature 
for large size and unusual intelligence, 
these animals have often given the most 
valuable assistance to man in cases where 
he was brought into scenes of imminent 
danger. In some places they are trained to 
render very efficient service to their mas- 
ters in various ways. They are said to be 
of great advantage in the fishing countries, 
and, when harnessed in pairs, will draw 
home the supply of wood for the winter. 
With what unflinching fidelity they will 


defend their owner or his possessions is 
well known. No matter what the danger 
to themselves, they bravely persist in ful- 
filling their trust, and woe to him who 
dares assail the sturdy resolute Newfound- 
land at his post of honor; for that the dog 
really esteems it such is manifest from his 
eager desire to prove a faithful guardian of 
whatever is left to his care. In fact, the 
Newfoundland is the true and tried friend 
of man, and shows his affections in a hun- 
dred ways quite as eloquent as speech to 
those who know him, while his great in- 
telligence renders him capable of receiving 
the highest degree of training. 

“Our Mutual Friend,” represented in 
the engraving on this page is one of the no- 


blest specimens of his class, and merits 
more than passing notice, for he twice 
saved a human being from drowning, and 
thereby earned for himself lifelong grati- 
tude, and the kindest treatment and atten- 


- tion. The Newfoundlands are very fond 


of the water, and are the best of swimmers, 
thanks to their powerful limbs, and the 
formation of their feet, which are broad 
and webbed. In this respect they are un- 
equalled by any other species of their race, 
and are of the greatest assistance in hunt- 
ing water-fowl. They are used for the lat- 
ter purpose by those in pursuit of canvas- 
back ducks, since they can be trained to 


act in such a manner as to draw the ducks 
nearer shore, and within range of the guns 
of the sportsmen. We quote a very good 
description of such a scene: The well- 
armed sportsmen “‘ ensconce themselves at 
break of day behind some one of the nu- 
merous blinds temporarily erected along 
the shore, contiguous to the feeding- 
grounds of theseducks. Everything being 
arranged, and the morning mists cleared 
off, the ducks will be seen securely feed- 
ing on the shallows, not less than several 
hundreds of yards from the shore. The 
dog is now put in motion by throwing 
stones from one side of the blind to the 
other. This will soon be perceived by the 
ducks, who, stimulated by an extreme de- 
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gree of curiosity, and feeling anxious to 
inform themselves as to this sudden and 
singular phenomenon, raise their heads 
high in the water and commence swim- 
ming for the shore. The dog being kept 
in motion, the ducks will not arrest their 
progress until within a few feet of the wa- 
ter’s edge, and oftentimes will stand on 
the shore staring, as it were, in mute and 
silly astonishment at the playful motions 
of the dog. If well trained, the dog takes 
no notice whatever of the ducks, but con- 
tinues his fascination until the quick re- 
port of the battery announces to him that 
his services are wanted in another quarter, 
and he immediately rushes into the water 
to arrest the flight of the maimed and 
wounded, who, struggling on every side, 
dye the water with their rich blood.” 

Yet, although so useful to the sports- 
man, it is not for such purposes that the 
Newfoundland is most used. He is es- 
teemed highly as a companion by all class- 
es and ages, serving sometimes both to 
amuse and to protect. Stories of the supe- 
rior intelligence of these dogs are innum- 
erable and reliable. It is related on the 
best of authority that on one occasion a 
gentleman attempted to cross the river 
Dee, near Aberdeen, Scotland, it being 
frozen over at the time. But the frail ice 
broke when about half the distance was 
accomplished. The gentleman whose life 
was thus placed in so much peril fortu- 
nately held a gun in his hand, and placing 
it across the opening, he supported him- 
self by clinging to it. His faithful dog 
then ran with all speed to the nearest vil- 
lage, where he told his story as well as he 
could by the most eloquent actions. Seiz- 
ing a man by the coat, he would not leave 
him until he turned to follow him. The 
trusty dog’s exertions were not in vain, 
for he and his curious attendant reached 
the nearly drowning man barely in time to 
rescue him from death. 

Another authentic anecdote illustrating 
the bravery and affection of the Newfound- 
land is as follows: ‘“‘A native of Germany 
was travelling one evening on foot through 
Holland, accompanied by a dog of this 
breed. Walking on a high bank which 
formed one side of a dyke, his foot slipped, 
and he was precipitated into the water, 
and being unable to swim, soon became 
senseless. When he recovered his recol- 
lection he found himself in a cottage on 
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the opposite side of the dyke, surrounded 
by peasants, who had been using the 
means for the recovery of drowned per- 
sons. The account given by one of them 
was, that, returning home from his labor, 
he observed at a considerable distance a 
large dog in the water, swimming and 
dragging, and sometimes pushing along 
something that he seemed to have great 
difficulty in supporting, but which he at 
length succeeded in getting into a small 
creek on the opposite side. When the an- 
imal had pulled what he had hitherto sup- 
ported, as far out of the water as he was 
able, the peasant discovered that it was 
the body of a man, whose face and hands 
the dog was industriously licking. The 
peasant hastened to a bridge across the 
dyke, and having obtained assistance, the 
body was conveyed to a neighboring house, 
where proper means soou restored the 
drowned man to life.” _ 

But the best story of all, and the best 
dog story we remember to have read, is 
related by Goodrich as follows: ‘‘A vessel 
was driven on the beach of Lydd, in Kent, 
England. + The surf was rolling furiously. 
Eight poor fellows were crying for help, 
but not a boat could be got off to their as- 
sistance. At length a gentleman came on 
the beach, accompanied by his Newfound- 
land dog. He directed the attention of the 
animal to the vessel, and put a short stick 
into his mouth. The intelligent and cour- 
ageous fellow at once understood his mean- 
ing, sprang into the sea, and fought his 
way through the waves. He could not, 
however, get close enough to the vessel to 
deliver that with which he was charged; 
but the crew understood what was meant, 
and they made fast a rope to another piece 
of wood, and threw it toward him, The 
noble beast dropped his own piece of wood, 
and immediately seized that which had 
been cast to him, and then, with a degree 
of strength and determination scarcely 
credible—for he was again and again lost 
under the waves—bhe dragged it through 
the surge and delivered it to his master. 
A line of communication was thus formed, 
and every man on board was rescued.” 

With one more incident, showing, this 
time, the generosity of spirit of which the 
Newfoundland is capable, we are done. 
Says our authority, ‘‘ When this dog left 
his master’s house, he was often assailed 
by a number of little noisy dogs in the 
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street. He usually passed them with ap- 
parent unconcern, as if they were beneath 
his notice; but one little cur was particu- 
larly troublesome, and at length carried 
his impudence so far as to bite the New- 
foundland dog in the leg. This was a de- 


gree of wanton insult beyond what he- 


could patiently endure, and he instantly 
turned round, ran after the offender, and 
seized him by the skin of the back. In 
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this way he carried him in his mouth 
to the quay, and, holding him some time 
over the water, at length dropped him into 
it. He did not, however, seem to design 
that the culprit should be punished capi- 
tally. He waited a little while, until the 
poor animal, who was unused to that ele- 
ment, was not only well ducked, but nearly 
sinking, and then plunged in, and brought 
him safe to land.”’ 


SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF BOSTON. 


FORT INDEPENDENCE. 


Boston, situated in the heart of New 
England, and possessing advantages by sea 
and land well calculated to increase its im- 
portance, as they have done in the past, 
is one of the most interesting of the cities 
of the new world. The character of its 
early inhabitants, and the important posi- 
tion which it occupied during the Revolu- 
tion, have united to give it a distinguished 
place in the history of America for learn- 
ing, morality and bravery. It occupies a 
position highly favorable to commercial 
success, its spacious harbor embracing 
about seventy-five square miles, and ex- 
tending from the city to Medford and to 
Nantasket Roads. Aside from smaller 
streams, it receives the waters of the Man- 
atticut, the Neponset, the Mystic and the 
Charles Rivers. In the harbor are more 
than fifty islands or islets, nearly all of 
them of but little importance, except for 
the protection which they afford to it. 
Lighthouse Island, as its name suggests, 
is the station of Boston light, and has been 
so for about a century and a half, marking 
the line of the harbor in that direction. 
Northerly from the lighthouse runs a chain 
of islands, rocks and ledges, three miles 
long, to the Graves. George’s Island com- 
mands the open sea, and Fort Warren 
there stands on guard in all its massive 
strength and powerful proportions, Castle 
Island lies further up the harbor, and is 
the site of Fort Independence, a fine view 
of which, as seen from South Boston Point, 
we give on page 515. 

Castle Island won its name from the 
strong fortification built upon it during the 
reign of William III. of England, near the 
close pf the seventeenth century, and 
called in honor of the king, Castle William. 


This fortification was built by Colonel 
Romer, a celebrated engineer, who de- 
stroyed all the works that had previously 
stood upon the island, in order to erect a 
perfectly new and strong fort. Such was 
the origin of Fort Independence, which 
went by its first name of Castle William 
until 1799, when it was re-named by the 
president, John Adains, during a visit to 
the island, and thenceforth was known 
solely by its more patriotic title of Fort 
Independence. It now ranks among the 
best of the older forts in this country. 
Castle William, as it was called in the 
colonial times, figured in the history of 
the Massachusetts colony quite conspicu- 
ously, and that fort and Boston Harbor 
have been the scene of several occurrences 
too important to be forgotten. In the first 
place, when Castle William was in its in- 
fancy as a fort, and scarcely deserved the 
name, it was deprived of its national colors 
through the stern Puritan ideas of Govern- 
or Endicott, who shrank with abhorrence 
from displaying the sign of the cross upon 
its banners, regarding it as the emblem of 
the hated Roman Catholic religion. Owing 
to this strong prejudice on the part of the 
bigoted though conscientious governor, the 
red cross was cut from the British flag, de- 
posited with Ensign Richard Davenport, 
in Salem, the reason assigned for so doing 
being that it had first been “given to the 
king of England by the pope.’”’ The same 
stern Puritanism led to taking down the 
fort flag, since that, too, displayed the ob- 
noxious figure of the cross upon it, so that 
the defender of the harbor was thus left 
without any emblem of its true character. 
The flagless condition of the fort led the 
officers of vessels to omit giving the usual 
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salutation as they passed the guns of the 
citadel, they arguing that they saw no sym- 
bol of authority there, and the endeavors 
of the commander of Castle William to en- 
force the standing order that such saluta- 
tion should be made, resulted in consider- 
able disturbance. It was even declared by 


the officers who had neglected to pay proper 
deference to the fortification, that the col- 
onists were traitors and rebellious, since 
they had openly rejected the colors of the 
king. 

It may be imagined that an accusation 
like this was a serious one, and that it 
could not be passed by without attention, 
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involving as it might the interests of the 

colonists with the home government, 

should a statement be presented to it plac- 

ing the action of the Puritans in an unfav- 

orable light. The fact of discarding the 

national flag from the fort, where they 

were in duty bound to float proudly on the 
breeze in honor of the English sove- 
reign, could not be denied, and was 
certainly one to excite suspicion 
should it come to the knowledge of 
the powers that were. ‘Consulta- 
tions were held, and anxiety and 
perplexity prevailed, in the midst 
of which two shipmasters, in order 
to assist the people in their dilem- 
ma, offered to present them with the 
national colors, 

But religious scruples, amounting 
to fanaticism, made the people fear- 
ful of entertaining idolatrous em- 
blems, and only after much deliber- 
ation did they decide to restore the 
colors to the fort. It is interesting 
to know the course of reasoning 
which satisfied the consciences of 
these strict Puritans and at the same 
time averted what might have been 
serious trouble for the colonists. It 
was argued that, though the cross 
displayed upon the national banner 
was idolatrous and consequently 
not fitting to be there, yet, as the 
fort belonged to the king, and was 
established and maintained in his 
name, his own colors might be dis- 
played there. Accordingly, Castle 
William sejoiced in the possession 
of the national banner, and was no 
longer passed with contemptuous 
neglect by the vessels entering Bos- 
ton Harbor. 

* Afterwards, when the sturdy col- 
onies were fast ripening for revolu- 
tion, a little more than a century 
ago, Castle William had grown to be 
a formidable fortress of one hun- 
dred and twenty guns, and was gar- 
risoned by a company of British ar- 
tillery-men. Its strength, promising 

protection, was welcome to the English 

Commissioners of Customs, who had been 

sent by the British government to enforce 

the execution of the revenue laws, but who 
were glad to flee to Castle Willifim’s strong 
walls for refuge from the indign the 

Boston citizens, in June, 1767. In m- 

ber of the next year Boston Harbor ré- 
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ceived the British fleet from Halifax, which 
came with troops to intimidate the colo- 
nists and force them to submit to the im- 
post laws; but the temper of the people 
was stirred from its repose, and they de- 
termined not to allow the troops to land. 
The military forces were accordingly in- 
formed that Castle William afforded ample 
accommodations for them. But the royal 
governor issued his orders for the soldiers 
to disembark, and the movement was pro- 
tected by the gunsof the war-ships. Thus 
it was that on a clear bright Sabbath 
morning the ears of the Puritan worship- 
pers in the churches were saluted by such 
sacrilegious music as attends the march of 
military companies, while their eyes were 
horrified by the gay uniforms, flashing 
accoutrements, and waving flags that 
marked the advance of his majesty’s troops 
through the Sunday quiet of the town. 
Nothing could have seemed more insulting 
to the dearest privileges of so religious a 
community, and the memory of the insult 
rankled long. The seed sown that day fell 
in good ground, and sprang up to yield a 
glorious harvest in the interests of freedom. 
There could be no friendship, after such a 
scene, between the soldiers and the people, 
and the bitterness of feeling thus engen- 


dered reached its height in March, 1770, 
rendered memorable by its mob and its 
massacre, 

It is matter of history familiar to all that 
the closing of the port of Boston in June, 
1774, was but the signal for the display of 
the most active sympathy on the part of all 
the other colonies, which was made known 
both by word and deed, and which opened 
the wharves of Salem and Marblehead for 
the use of thesuffering people. We may 
also add that from London itself came the 
welcome contribution of $100,000 for the 
relief of the poor, an act which was as 
much a credit to the city authorities asa 
pointed rebuke to the home government 
for its cruel exercise of power. 

Since the days of which we have written 
vast changes have taken place in Boston, 
that favorite of the colonies, that hotbed 
of the American Revolution. She has en- 
larged her boundaries, and wealth and 
prosperity of every kind have dwelt within 
her walls. Visited at intervals by the de- 
vastating breath of the fire-fiend, each mis- 
fortune seems only to show in stronger 
light the indomitable energy of her citizens, 
who possess in the present much of the 
sterling character which rendered her sons 
so celebrated in revolutionary days. 


WINTER. 


BY CORA CHESTER. 


Over the woodlands bare, 
Out of the chilly air, 
The wintry winds with dreary cries are 
calling, 
And silently and slow 
The feathery flakes of snow 
Over dead leaves and buried flowers are 
falling. 


The insects’ hum is hushed, 

The birds’ sweet song that gushed 
So freely, gayest music pouring forth 

At summer’s slow decline, 

Is heard in warmer clime, 


And cheers far brighter scenes than wintry 


North. 
Albany, N. Y., 1874. 


’Tis joyous Christmas night; 
Within the fire burns bright, 
While round it pleasant faces fast are 
gathering, 
And o’er this happy group 
The radiant angel Hope 
With Faith, and Peace, and Love is gently 
hovering. 


Thus the hours pass by, 
In the dead past to lie, 
Till Time shall gather up his scattered 
treasures, 
When these among the rest, 
By golden memories blest, 
Shall shine the brightest of all earthly 
treasures. 


| 

| 

| 
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HAUNTED! 


FLORENCE 


IVINGTON’S OATH. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER XVL 


A GHOST IN EDEN LODGE. 


Gorna moodily back to the picture, he 
stood there, his brows bent, his eyes fixed, 
though evidently they saw nothing. The 
dark beauty of Myriam was not in his 
thought. The lofty brow of the Jewess 
had no charm for him. 

Then he spoke, slowly, clearly, with 
almost painful deliberation: 

‘*T wish to heaven I had never seen that 
girl!” 

He took the brush up, touched some 
part of the unfinished face. 

“Tf I could blot it out as easily as I 
might this?’ he muttered again, in the 
same measured voice. “What winning 
grace! what delicacy and refinement! Her 
nature is rich in all the qualities of pure 
womanhood. Shall I—’ The question 
was never spoken. At that moment Sey- 
mour Hurst came in. 

** Well, you are a stranger!’ cried Hum- 
mel. 

“Miss Flor is gone, then?” said Sey- 
mour, after shaking hands. 

‘*Ah! she was the attraction!’ 

‘*T—had a letter for her from Mrs. Wal- 
ters, and hoped to find her here.” 

“You might have met her; she has been 
gone less than five minutes.” 

“That’s strange—yes. I wonder I did 
not. ButasIam to place the missive in 
her hands, I’ call to-morrow. O, by the 
way, how do you get on with the picture ?” 

**Famously,” said Hummel, turning it 
to the light. 

“Not much of Flor a that. She’s a 
handsomer and grander creature than that 
little thing will ever be.” 

“ That’s a mistake of yours; wait a year 
or two,’’ said Hummel, lounging back, his 
hands in his pockets. ‘* There’s the chance 
of a splendid woman in that girl, if—”’ 


“Why do you stop?” queried Seymour, 
a little paler. 

“If she isn’t spoiled,’ was the reply, in 
a lower voice. 

“But what, pray—who should spoil 
her?” 

**O, that’s a question of your own ask- 
ing,’’ returned the painter, carelessly. 

**T—don’t exactly feel safe. I believe I 
will advise her to have nothing more to do 
with these sittings, after your ‘ Myriam’ is 
finished.” 

“ Vastly pretty compliment to me!” said 
Hummel, turning round with a flushed 
face. 

“There are men in your profession, 
Hummel, whom you would not trust your- 
self, under similar circumstances. The girl 
is an orphan—she has scarcely a friend in 
the world; she is pretty—more than pretty 
—graceful, intelligent, and her powers 
have been somewhat cultivated. Add to 
this, that she possibly knows she is beauti- 
ful—that she meets, sometimes, with wo- 
men who shine in fine feathers, with half 
her good looks—is there not a possibility 
that a given temptation might, in one in 
her unprotected state, needing counsellors 
and friendly guidance, and almost abso- 
lutely without either, as she is, might over- 
come her resolution—and—TI’ll stop there. 
The picture is too terrible to contemplate. 
I love virtue, and purity, and goodness—I 
was trained to it, thank God! but there are 
men I once held in high esteem, and have 
taken by the hand, to whom I would no 
more speak than I would take a serpent 
and hold his fangs to my throat.” 

“Yes, there are bad men in all profes- 
sions, Hurst,” said Hummel, to whom this 
conversation was somewhat wearisome. 
** But to change the subject, what’s this I 
hear you’ve been doing—purchasing prop- 
erty out in Berylton? Why, I seriously 
thought of getting that little place myself. 


Entered cents © 66 Oa in the year 1866, by Taomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in 
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Ivington, close by, is an old friend of mine.” 

“Indeed 

** Yes, and to let you into a secret, this 
is for him. I’m afraid he’s not 
going to like it, tho sa 

“ Ah 

‘Why, bless me, how curt you can be 
with your ‘indeeds? and ‘ahs! Do you 
know Ivington ?” 

“Yes, I know him,’ said Hurst, not 
quite concealing the blended harshness 
and irony with which he spoke. 

“You do—O! I wasn’t aware.” 


“ What objection has he to the picture?’ 


asked! Hurst. : 

“* Why, he seemed to like it well enough, 
till I reminded him of a little incident that 
happened years ago—six or seven, perhaps 
more. I was saying to him the other day, 
‘Ivington, you remember that little brat 
with the blind fiddler, at the hotel up town, 
who hung on to you so lovingly! The 
man turned as white asa ghost. It wasa 
queer incident. I was going off that night, 
and, to tell the truth, he had lent me a lit- 
tle money on some of my best pictures—he 
was on the eve of furnishing his house 
then—and we had just come out of the 
dining-room, when this little creature ran 
up to him, and began calling him by name, 
and asking him if he knew her, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“Are you sure it was the child with a 
blind old fiddler?’ asked Seymour. 

“T’m sure the girl was with an old blind 
fiddler—a ragged little thing. What aclank 
her tambourine made when she threw it 
down! Altogether, it was a rich scene. 
So, as Isay, I told him this girl resembled 
that child, and he turned as white asa 
sheet. I always thought there was sume 
mystery about that. Did you know he had 
buried his wife ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. ‘‘ Have you 
ever heard anything about this Flor’s con- 
nections or friends ?” 

“Nota word. Sometimes she speaks of 
an old grandfather, and I take it, from 
what you said, she’s an orphan.” 

** Do you know where she lives ?”’ 

**No—where does she? She will never 
let on to me.”’ 

‘*T think it is somewhere in the lower 
part of the city. I forget where—that is, 
the name of the place. It’s not of anycon- 
sequence, however. You and I do not visit 
such haunts.”’ 


“O, of course not—not the least conse- 
quence,” echoed Hummel. 

“ He’ll take the picture, I suppose ?”’ 

“He ordered it,” said the painter, sen- 
tentiously; “‘and I’m not going to change 
Myriam, either, to please him. It pleases 
me too well,’’ he added, with an admiring 
look that made Hurst uneasy. ‘“I’d paint 
another, first. By the way, he’s got a 
splendid place there, hasn’t he — Wil- 
loway ?”’ 

** Some think it so.” 

**You’ll have him for a neighbor.” 

“We shall be as distant as the anti- 
podes,” replied Hurst, setting his teeth. 

*“Oho!’ And Hummel busied himself 
about some trifle, adding, in an aside, “If 
Satan is handsome, he looks like Hurst, 
when Hurst is in one of his moods.’’ 

Hurst had bought Eden Lodge. In fact, 
in his first triumph of proprietorship, he 
had been strangely startled, by seeing in 
one of the empty rooms, the figure of Angy, 
as he thought, leaning against a window. 
Nor did he quite lose the strange deathlike 
faintness that had come over him when the 
figure turned, disclosing a face like, yet 
unlike, that of the woman he had loved. 
A fairer face—that of her sister, whom he 
had not seen for years. 

*“O Mr. Hurst!” she cried, with a little 
scream. ‘‘ How strange to see you here! 
O poor Angy!’ And bowing her head on 
her hands, she burst into tears. 

Hurst could hardly speak. 

“Yes, it was—it was a wicked, wicked 
marriage, and it brought a curse,” sobbed 
the girl, afew moments afterward, as if 
replying to a question. “I never have 
found out the mystery of it—perhaps I 
never shall—but we are all so changed— 
mamma worst of all. It has been an aw- 
ful household for years. I ought not to 
say all this to you,’”’ she added, looking out 
of the window, and about the room, fear- 
fully. ‘It wouldn’t surprise me if he had 
heard every word I have said. OhowlL 
hate him!” 

regret excgedingly—”’ said Seymour, 
and there he stopped. 

“You know what a happy family we 
were, Mr. Hurst. Ah! you never would 
believe we could be so sadly changed. 
And by what wicked machination do you 
suppose he got possession of our dear old 
Eden Lodge? the place poor papa bought, 
and thought so much of? I never dare 
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hardly to speak of it to mamma, for it 
seems as if all her troubles would kill her. 
And I tell you, Mr. Hurst, if it wasn’t for 
poor 1other, I’d go off somewhere, and be 
a governess; I would, indeed, to-morrow. 
But there we are, and there we must re- 
main. If Hal would only marry, and take 
us somewhere! but he seems as different 
as our poor fortunes. He’s not the old 
Hal. And O, Mr. Hurst,’’ she added, with 
a fresh wail of grief, “it was so miserable 
that poor Angy died as she did! It was all 
so sudden, so awful! We felt it—I don’t 
believe he did—but we did, for we knew 
how she—” 

The girl bit her lip, and grew pale. Sey- 
mour Hurst added the word that she sup- 
pressed—“‘ suffered ’—said it to himself, 
bitterly, his heart bleeding afresh. 

“T thought I must come over and see 
the old place just once more. O, the dear 
old place! We are under a spell, you see, 
over there—something I can’t divine—and 
O, he thwarts us, he—’’ Again convul- 
sively sobbing. 

‘*My poor dear Mary,’”’ said Seymour, 
taking her hand, “‘ you don’t know how all 
this makes me suffer.”’ 

“Yes I do,” she said, turning her face 
away. “Yes, I know you must have suf- 
fered, for he has tried to thwart me, just 
as he did—I mean—I mean I might have 
been in my own house, and—and—but he 
broke it all off.” 

base black wretch!’ cried Sey- 
mour, between shut teeth. 

‘* There, that’s the bell for supper! how 
long I have been gone!’’ she cried, hastily 
wiping her tears away. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. 
Hurst. Please don’t mention a word of 
this.’ And white and frightened, she 
hurried away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AN OUTRAGE. 


“You must think me something less 
than a fool!” exclaimed Seymour Hurst, 
almost angrily. ‘‘Don’t banter me upon 
that subject, I beg you, Hummel. WhenI 


want a wife, I shall know where to choose 
one—it’s not very likely I’d go down among 
the city sewers, and pick a girl out of some 
vile old court, As much as I have laughed 
at blue blood, I think I’ve got a little too 
much in me to do that. But I assure you 
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I shall look after the welfare of this girl, 
if only that she is the protege of my friend 
Mrs. Walters.’’ 

“All right,” said Hummel. “Iwas only 
joking.” 

The words had cut like a sword into one 
poor tender heart, however. Flor heard. 
them. She had entered noiselessly, hidden 
by the baize screen. Her heart leaped 
rapturously at the sound of that voice— 
why, she never asked herself. Sheslipped 
out silently as she had entered, flaming 
from head to foot with a sudden fever— 
shamed, hurt, with the same pain at her 
heart she had felt on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten night of the interview with John 
Ivington. 

When she returned, Hummel rallied her 
upon her pale cheeks and tardiness. She 
trembled, then, at the very thought of 
what she had heard—trembled when he 
shook her hand, and he interpreted her 
embarrassment in his own way. 

‘*Some one has been here to see you,” 
said Hummel, thinking her more lovely 
than ever, as she jaid her shawl aside. 
** Your friend Mr. Hurst. He left a letter 
for you.” 

She did not answer—only bowed coldly, 
glanced at the letter, and resumed her 
sitting. 

must finish to-day, Mr. Hummel,” 
she said, not long after. jean’t come 
again.”’ 

‘Pray why not?” he asked, astonished. 

**Tcan’t—’’ He saw how she trembled; 
he came round to her side. 

“This is strange,’ he said, looking 
down. ‘‘ Stay, Flor, stay here—here with 
me! I have learned to love you dearly. 
You shall be lonely no more; you shall 
have friends—every pleasure, every delight 
that money can purchase! I am nota 
poor man, little Flor—far from it, but—” 

“Stop, Mr. Hummel; are you asking me 
to be your wife?’ queried Flor, in her 
simplicity. 

The question, so direct, so innocent, 
checked the man’s eloquence on the in- 
stant. He flushed crimson, he stammered, 
stuttered—turned his bold eyes from her 
sweet face. In one flash of womanly in- 
tuition, she knew what this base mar 
meant, and arose from her seat, all the 
dignity of her nature roused and wounded. 

“I believe all men are wicked, very 
wicked!’ she said, in a low quivering 
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voice. “‘I wish I could never know an- 
other—never—never!”’ 

He stood back, perfectly powerless, as 
she threw on her shawl and tied her bon- 
net-strings, and adjusted her poor little 
veil, mechanically. Perhaps he never ex- 
perienced, till that moment, what a base 
thing an unprincipled man could be—as 
he felt confounded, humiliated before this 
child, whom he thought he might bend to 
lis purpose. 

Flor walked that day till noon, hardly 
knowing or caring whither she went. It 
seemed as if her brain were heaped with 
living coals, it burned so. She shrank 
from every gentleman who passed her by, 
with a strange hatred. She declared to 
herself that she would never speak to an- 
other man, that she hated, abhorred the 
sight of all mankind—and took her 
wretchedness home with her. 

The letter—the precious letter of her 
friend—there was balm in that. 

*“T send you a check for two hundred 
dollars, on the —— Bank,” (thus ran the 
closing paragraph)—“ with which you can 
provide your poorold granpap with a home. 
I may not see you again for many years; 


but remember, my dear, remember and be 


good. Under no circumstances be tempt- 
ed todo one wrong action. You may re- 
ceive a letter that I sent by a friend, some 
little time ago, for that young musician we 
talked about, who lived in the court. ° It is 
arecommendation to Professor Lablonc, 
who has promised to procure him a minor 
position in an orchestra with which he has 
some influence.”’ 

The letter had been received the day 
before. It was of no use, Flor had then 
said, sadly. Poor Will, the young lad Mrs. 
Walters had pitied, was dead and buried. 

That day! should she ever forget it? 
She had thought the other could not be 
paralleled, but this was the worst anguish 
of all. Her trust was gone, her best feel- 
ings outraged, and but for the balm of that 


sweet letter, she would have longed for 


death. 

She drew the money—in due time the 
blind old man was placed in circumstances 
ef comfort—and Flor was alone in the 
world, anxious only to be left alone. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FLOR SEES HER OLD ENEMY. 


THE opera season was at its height. 
Never had the manager reaped a more 
bountiful harvest. Every night the splen- 
did interior of the great Academy build- 
ing blazed with jewels and beauty. 

“The greatest combination of talent in 
the world,” as the placards announced it, 


appeared nightly before brilliant and ap- 
preciative audiences. 

Among the musicians was a youth whose 
beauty and modesty made him singularly 
prepossessing. Many a glass was turned 
towards him, as he sat so quietly ab- 


sorbed in the score upon the music-rack, 
and played his little unassuming passages. 
Occasionally he glanced about him, let his 
eye wander over the fashionable groups in 
his vicinity, but it fell, if, by chance, it en- 
countered a curious or admiring gaze. It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that this youth was 
Flor, in disguise. She had availed herself 
of Mrs. Walters’s letter, procured a dress 
befitting the character she had chosen to 
assume, and had thus, as she thought, 
placed herself beyond the risk of insult. 
Her beautiful hair was cut—not close, but 
so that it hung in curly waves about the 
temples and throat, while a delicate skill- 
fully-adjusted mustache, and soft silky side 
whiskers, completed the transformation. 
Among the rough members of the band 
she was styled ‘‘ Miss Molly,” from her ex- 
treme sensitiveness and dislike of vulgar 
vices; and yet the leader had been heard 
to say that there was “the material fora 
first-class violinist in that little fellow,” 
who had once or twice filled the vacant 
chair of some member detained by illness. 
It was now the beginning of the second 
week, and Flor had become wonted w her 
new position. It only required that she 
should recall Seymour Hurst’s words, or 
the keen stinging remembrance of Hum- 
mel’s miserable hypocrisy, to nerve her to 
the better sustainment of her role. She 
had taken lodgings in a respectable house, 
such as she had never entered before with 
the same: feeling of rest and security. 
Very plain and homely was the little room 
—almost as plain as the little domicil in 
Pop Court; but beneath the windows and 
around were no scenes of squalid filthy 
poverty, no battered doors and rotten door- 


steps, no old hats stuck through empty 
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panes, no brawling, swearing, staggering. 
So Flor kept quite secluded during the 
day, practising her parts, and longing for 
the night, when she might forget all care, 
all anxiety for the future, in her passion- 
ate love for beauty and harmony. She had 
not forgotten John Hubert Ivington—nay, 
she thought much about him of late. The 
wisdom of the woman had put far away 


the foolish superstitions of childhood. She 
had made another vow, that if ever she 
met him again, she would follow and con- 
front him. And, strangely enough, many 
a forgotten little incident of her earliest 
childhoud came back and impressed itself 


upon her mind. Grandpap, too, had easily 
lent a willing ear to her proposed scheme, 
after he heard of Hummel’s base proposi- 
tion—seemed clearer in intellect; and Flor 
had arranged that, as he talked with an 
old man’s pleasant garrulity of long-past 
scenes, some one should be paid for faith- 
fully chronicling every word. 

This night Flor had felt unusually ex- 
cited; her manner was, in consequence, 
nervous, her face agitated. Even the clear 
notes of the prima donna, whose music had 
feasted her for the season, failed to com- 
pose her, in her highly-wrought state. At 
last, raising her eyes to the second private 
box, she knew why her system was so 
powerfully and mysteriously wrought upon. 
The splendid curtains were half drawn, a 
man’s hand, the fourth finger encircled by 
a sparkling diamond ring, laid over the 
ruby richness of the velvet circle, and 
sometimes the face peered eagerly for- 
ward. It was John Ivington. 

Flor drew a long convulsive breath, her 
fingers hung helplessly along the bridge of 
her violin, her lips parted, a deadly pallor 
crept to the edge of her hair, turning her 
very heart cold. The man beside her, see- 
ing her shudder, asked if she were ill. She 
said no, and, with a strong effort, resumed 
her playing; but O, how she watched him! 
Not a movement escaped her. She noted 
how hard and stern his features had grown ; 
otherwise, he was not altered. Near the 
close of the last act, she saw him draw on 
his gloves, and, pleading faintness, or 
some excuse, she left her violin, disap- 
peared down the little door that led from 
the orchestra, and hurried into the vesti- 
bule. There she watched ten minutes, 
that seemed as many hours. More than 
one hanger-on there noticed the handsome, 
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restless, anxious-looking young man, and 
smiled, as they put their own silly con- 
struction upon his movements, Suddenly 
the crowd began to pour out. It could not 
be that John Ivington had hurried by in 
that moment of her leaving the orchestra, 
and thus escaped her. She ran round the 
vestibule, careless of etiquette, sprang up 
the stairs, crowding, pushing, gained a 
view of the box. Itwasempty. Groaning 
with disappointment, she made her way 
outside, taking up a stand near the line of 
carriages, then darted off in hot pursuit of 
the man she imperfectly descried, and was 
merged in the crowd. 

Suddenly, after a losing pursuit, a hand 
was laid on her shoulder. She turned, 
surprised, half vexed, for she had lost sight 
of John Ivington. 

“ Flor,” said a low but well-known voice, 
“you are fatiguing yourself uselessly. 
Come with me, only a moment. Surely 
you are not afraid to trust yourself with 
me.”? 

She followed slowly, up the steps of the 
very hotel where, when a child, she had 
begged for mercy, and, strangely enough, 
entered that very same room, haunted 
with such thrilling memories. Looking 
round the room with a shudder, she sud- 
denly remembered the incongruity of her 
attire, and shrank back, tremblingly. 

** Be seated,” said Seymour Hurst, kind- 
ly. “*We will talk this matter over, and 
perhaps I can help you.” 

‘“*How did you know me?’ murmured 
Flor, in a smothered voice. 

“*My poor child, I knew you from the 
first night I saw you in the orchestra. 
Don’t think I blame you for the manner in 
which you seek to protect yourself; but 
you run great risks,” 

** But not from men—not of insult and 
unkindness,”’ said Flor, hastily. 

“T respect your reasons, whatever they 
were,” said Seymour Hurst, still softly. 
“For many months | have tried to find 
you, and I received the first hint of this 
transformation from the home where your 
old blind friend is so happily provided for. 
Though | could elicit nothing from him, 
the attendants said none but a very young 
and handsome gentleman called there to 
see him. Then I suspected the disguise, 
and perhaps the motives that led yoa to 
assume it.” 

“Because of the vileness and treachery 
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of almost every one by whom I was sur- 
rounded.”’ 

_ “Youdo well to say almost every one, 
Flor,” said Seymour, gently, but gravely. 
“T had charged myself with the responsi- 
bility of guarding you from all possible 
hharm—because I knew how childish and 
innocent you were, and I only erred against 
my better judgment when I did not cau- 
tion you against Hummel.”’ 

A bitter look crossed Flor’s expressive 

face. 
“‘T fear you have also met with others 
who may have been unkind or base. I 
have watched you since the first night at 
the opera, feeling sure it was you, by your 
peculiar manner—remembering, even, how 
you held the bow on that night when I 
carried Mrs. Walters’s message. And know- 
ing Ivington very well—”’ 

* Know him! do you know him?” cried 
Flor. 

**T am very sorry to say that I do. See- 
ing you, as I was about to say, watching 
him with such intentness, first flushed, 
then pale, I concluded that in some way 
you had received wrong at his hands,” 

have, I have!’ cried Flor. “He 
made me a beggar and an outcast. I must 
see him ;’’—and she sprang up uneasily— 
“T must see him!’ 

“Stop, Flor,’ said Seymour, still very 
gravely; “‘are you wedded to this idea? 
do you prefer this disguise ?”’ 

*O no, no!’ Flor cried, turning crim- 
son; “it was only that I might protect my- 
self from insult that I adopted it. But I 
am all alone—so alone, so friendless!’’ 

“My poor Flor,’ he said, with pity in 
his voice, ‘‘had you waited only a few 
days, I had a plan in my mind that I think 
would have done away with all need for 
this disguise. My sister and myself had 
arranged for you—” 

He stopped short, confounded by the 
sudden startling gleam of mingled pride 
and contempt that gave a new expression 
to the beautiful face. 

“ Mr. Hurst,’’ she said, slowly, “ it is but 
due to you to say that I included you 
among my enemies at that time, and would 
have taken no favor at your hands.”’ 

‘Flor?’ Seymour Hurst had risen, and 
stood aghast at her vehemence. “ What 
had I done—pray, what had I done to for- 
feit your respect ?” 

“ Nothing,” returned Flor, coldly, “ only 


Iheard your bitter words, unintentionally, 
the last morning I ever went to Mr. Hum- 
mel’s studio, They were right and just, 
no doubt; you area rich man, perhaps—I 
was a beggar; but O Heaven! I felt so 
hurt, so friendless!” And covering her 
face with her hands, Flor burst into 
tears. 

He stood confused, troubled, serious. 

“Forgive me, Flor, if I injured your 
feelings. I would not have done it know- 
ingly, for worlds.’’ His voice was broken 
—that touched Flor. 

“QO, I dare say it was foolish—I dare say 
it was contemptible in me to mind it,” she 
said,dashing the tears away. And very beau- 
tiful she looked, for she had instinctively re- 
moved the masculine ornaments from her 
face. “It is all forgiven, Mr. Hurst—at 
least, I hope so. I want now but one thing 
—to see John Hubert Ivington.” 

**T never knew there was a Hubert in 
his name,” 

“But there is.’”’ 

**Will you go home with me, to my sis- 
ter Mary? I Jive at Berylton, and Mr. 
Ivington is my next neighbor.” 

Flor clasped her hands, mute with de- 
light that she should see her enemy at 
last. 

Seymour Hurst stepped aside a moment. 
It was a frivolous thing to do, to lift the 
carved ornament on the mantel, but the 
truth was, something down deep in his 
heart caused his face to change so sudden- 
ly! Great Heaven! was the fate upon him 
to love her, after all? he asked himself. 
Had he been loving her ajJl this while, 
with a passion that but this moment flashed 
upon his perceptions, rushed through his 
whole being in its fullness and intensity, 
moving him as no other love had ever done ? 

* You will go, Flor?” He had turned, 
having gained the mastery over his coun- 
tenance. 

“© yes, but—’’ She looked down, dis- 
tressed again. 

‘Never mind the dress; Mary will fit 
you out,” he said, smiling a little. ‘* You 
are both of a size.” 

She lifted her beaming face, answering 
the smile. All the old animosity was for- 
gotten. Again his emotions nearly stag- 
gered him—but his will was a match for 
the strongest, He helped her in the car- 
riage he had called, and they drove to 
Berylton. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FLOR AT WILLOWAY.—A GREAT SURPRISE. 


“Iris all right. He will call on you 
this afternoon. 

So said Seymour Hurst, entering the lit- 
tle drawing-room where Flor sat, engaged 
in sewing. A beautiful flush mounted to 
either cheek as she received this news. 

* How old is the little child, Mr. Hurst ?”” 

** Five, I think, and terribly deformed.”’ 

“Poor little soul!’ murmured Flor. 
““Well, I can be very tender of her, for 
pity, and for love, too, perhaps.”’ 

Seymour turned abruptly away. 

“Flor,” said Mary, quickly, when he 
had gone out, ‘“‘my brother loves you.”’ 

*O Mrs. Wessing!” cried Flor, aghast. 

** He does—he loves you.” 

should not tell me that,’? mur- 
mured Flor, controlling her voice. 

** He is the soul of honor,” Mary contin- 
ued. ‘*Do you know he was almost en- 
gaged to be married to the girl this Mr. 
Ivington married ?”’ 

Flor started—one hand clasped the other 
nervously. 

** He was, and he has never waited upon 
any woman since, not even in the most 
casual way. But yet—shall I tell you?— 
I don’t think he ever knew what love was 
till now. Not that he has told me by word 
or sign; no, I have found it out.” 

He is too proud .to loye one who has 
been before the public as I have,’ Flor 
forced herself to say. ‘‘I know he is, for 
once I heard him say so.” 

Mary Wessing looked at her narrowly. 

“He may have said that once,” she re- 
peated, quietly. “‘He is very proud—so 
proud that I believe he lives wholly above 
the opinion of the world.” 

Flor trembled from head to foot. She 
had no time to analyze or indulge her 
emotions, however, for John Ivington was 
on the porch. Face to face with him, how 
stately and composed she grew! On his 
part, he was charmed with his new govern- 
ess, engaging her before he had talked five 
minutes. 

“‘'There’s a face for you!” he said to 
himself. Ah! but, John. Ivington, it was 
not the face the old witch showed you at 
Breslau. 

Seymour went over with her to Willo- 
way, and John Ivington scowled when he 
met him. 


** Shall I call now and then?’ Seymour 
asked, humbly, as he parted with her on 
the threshold of that great drawing-room. 

“Come often—do come often. Yours 
will be the only welcome face in this 
house,”’ Flor had whispered. 

And she was left alone with her sickly 
fretful, pining charge. Months passed, 
and the little one loved her as she loved no 
other inmate of Willoway. 

** She don’t take to me,” said Mrs. Col- 
lins, querulously. The poor woman’s trials 
had hurried on her second childhood. 
This she said as she sat in the drawing- 
room one afternoon, whil eFlor was caress- 
ing her charge. 

“And I don’t want her to take to me,” 
cried Mary Collins, rising as she spoke, 
and leaving the room. ' 

“ Don’t mind her, dear,” said the elderly 
woman, who seemed attracted by the 
orphan. “She hates everything in this 
house, from the master down. Do you 
know he’s been persecuting her these six 
months, and his poor wife only dead a year? 
Yes, broke off a beautiful match, my dear, 
because he says he wants her himself. 
Ah! he must do as he pleases, You see he 
has got the power over us, child—he has 
got the power over us.”’ 

“What power?’ asked Flor, indig- 
nantly. 

‘Don’t ask me, dear. It will all be end- 
ed when Mary and I are in our graves—and 
O, that it may be soon!’ 

_ “ Bear it a little longer,’’ said Flor, piti- 
fully. “‘ God will not surely allow this in- 
iquity to prosper,’’ 

‘* Well, it has prospered, my dear,’’ was 
the quiet hopeless reply. 

Flor saw the master’s features change 
whenever he came in her presence, and 
loathed the change. He did not disguise 
that he was beginning to be passionately 
fond of her. ‘This gave her one advantage 
—she could turn him to her will—there 
was nothing he would refuse her. 

‘*Mr. Ivington,”’ she said, one evening 
after supper, ‘‘could you as well as not 
give me another room ?”’ 

He looked up anxiously, the muscles 
around his mouth twitching strangely. 

“Is—is there anything an-noy-ing in 
there ?”” 

‘**It may be my fancy, but I do not rest 
well; it may be in my dreams the old man 
comes, but—”’ 


“ What!’ ‘half shouted the master of 
Willoway, his voice hoarse, as he started 
to his feet. 

“T said it might be fancy, but as it has 
appeared every night—Mr. Ivington, what 
has happened? Are you ill?” 

He was looking down the room with an 
absorbed, a fascinated gaze. Suddenly he 
shivered, touched his forehead, laughed, 
and nervously clutched at the knickknacks 
on the table. 

* You said you saw—”’ 

*O, it is nothing very terrible,’’ said 
Flor, calmly, ‘‘ even if it should be a spirit 
(for 1 hear Willoway is haunted), I need 
not fear. Inever harmed any one in my 
life.” 

Her clear eyes were raised to his troubled 
ones. She had begun a torture which was 
to probe his soul to the quick.’ Not that 
she was cruel or remorseless, but she knew 
the bad man with whom she had to deal— 
knew there were no other means in her 
power by which justice could be hoped for. 
- “Upon my word, I’m getting quite used 
to my old friend,” said Fhe, smiling, one 
morning. 

“What! he follows you, then? you cer- 
tainly moved—”’ 

“OQ yes! I moved into the other room, 
but he seems quite as much at home there. 
I had the best view of him last night; an 
old man, small of stature, with the softest, 
most silvery hair falling from broad white 
temples. His face looks so kind, so benev- 
olent! the dearest old face Leversaw! I 
really think in time he will speak to me.” 

** You you — are — not — frightened ?” 
asked John Ivington, who had turned 
ghastly pale, “ you would—that is—not be 
afraid to speak to him ?”’ ; 

“Why should I?” asked Flor. “I never 
harmed him, the dear old man! I wonder 
what can make him so uneasy that he can’t 
rest in his grave ?” 

John Ivington said nothing; he arose, 
and moved, somewhat unsteadily, Flor 
thought, out of the room. Mary came for- 


ward from her seat.she had occupied at the 


other end of the apartment. Mary was a 
handsome girl, but something hard and 
bitter seemed changing the blue eyes and 
pretty features. 

“ Will you let me share your room fora 
night or two?” she asked. 

Flor looked wp surprised at ‘this trot te 
timation of confidence. 
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** It doesn’t trouble me at all,’”’ she said, 
softly. ‘‘ Iam not afraid.” 

* But if Icould see this—this appearance, 
whatever it is?’ 

** You could not, probably—no one tould 
see it but me.”’ 

“ How do you know that?” 

Flor looked down, flushing. 

“‘I—think—I am one of those persons 
who see such things,” she faltered, “in 
my mind—and—that—” she could not de- 
ceive, and broke down. ‘But you shall 
share my room,” she added, a moment 
after. “Iam glad you asked me; it proves 
that 1 am not disagreeable to you, as I 
thought at first I was.” 

“Ono indeed—not now. I did feel a 
very little jealous when poor Angy’s child 
was put in your care—but—now—since— 
since Mr. Ivington is so very partial to you 
—I like you better.” 

“Then you make him over to me,” said 
Flor, smiling. 

*“O no—no!’ Mary exclaimed, with a 
shudder, “I would not inflict such a fear- 
ful fate on any one I knew—or even on one 
Ihated. But you are different from me. 
I did think at first you would be flattered 
with the idea that you might be mistress of 
Willoway, but if Ican read your character, 
you have something like such a loathing 
for this man as I have. Yes, you are dif- 
ferent from me—differently placed, J mean 
—independent; you have nobody but your- 
self to please—you are not tied, hand and 
foot. Do you know I’m afraid that man 
would have made me his wife before now, 
if it had not been for Seymour Hurst? I 
believe John lvington hates him.” 

Flor flushed and trembled, and made a 
faint pretence of picking something from 
the floor. 

“Why do you remain here ?” asked Flor, 
& moment after. 

“ How can [help myself? We have lost. 
Eden Lodge—that was ours. Mr. Ivipgton 
got it, some way. We have no other home 
—my brother is kept constantly poor, pay- 
ing some old debt, mother says—some debt 
of honor. He cannot marry, eyen, and is 
getting worn and old long before his time. 
I do think John Ivington broke off a match 
between’ him and a wealthy girl, out of 
sheer malice, Why what is the tan? I 
often wonder if some fiend possesses his 
body, for as sure as seven devils were driven 
out of those old sinners in » 80 
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sure there is one, at least, in John Ivington.” 

“My dear—I am remarkably obliged to 
you,” said a low voice near them. Mary 
turned with afaintscream. John Ivington 
stood by the door, hatin hand. He bowed 
courteously, waved his hat once, slightly, 
and was gone, . 

“How much do you think he heard?” 
gasped Mary, catching at Flor’s hands. 

“‘Only that very last sentence,” replied 
Flor, soothingly. ‘‘I saw him when he 
entered, though not in time to warn you.” 

“But I shall suffer for it,’? Mary mur- 
mured, and hurried away at the call of her 
mother’s bell. 

Flor still sat there—her heart was sing- 
ing, though her lips were mute—even while 
she felt pity for those unfortunate inmates 
of Willoway. She saw John Ivington drive 
by—yesterday he had taken her and the 
littie child—she saw—and now her heart 
beat faster—Seymour Hurst walking rapid- 
ly up the long level road. 

He came in, looked around, and seemed 
relieved to find her alone. 

** Flor,” he said, walking straight towards 
her, “‘I have come to ask you a question. 


For that piece of impertinence I was guilty , 


of at Hummel’s I have obtained your for- 
giveness, I feel sure, and now—Flor, I want 
you—will you be my wife? my own, pure, 
good, conquering wife? Words would fail 
me to tell my appreciation of your noble, 
noble character—Flor—can you love me ?”’ 

He bad bent over her till one hand rested 
on her own; trembling it was, and then he 
sank down further, till he was almost on 
his knees, it seemed. She turned her face 
towards him, after a moment—he needed 
not the answer of the lips. Her eyes told 
him i 
“Thank God! my darling—forever and 
forever—thank God!’ he said; and there 
were tears in the dark manly eyes, as he 
gathered her to his bosom, and touched her 
lips with lips as pure. 

“] could not bear to see you here, under 
the influence of that evil man; I could not 
bear to feel that the shadow of this place 
rested on you, my blessed darling. ‘I can- 
not let you stay here—Mary and I—”’ 

“But I must stay here, Seymour.” 

«* Must!” He let her hand fall. 

is my home—my rightful home,’ she 
cried, in alow sobbing voice, “bought with 
my dear father’s money.” 

He moved back still further, doubting 


the evidence of his senses; looked at her, 
a kind of fright dilating his eyes. 

“Listen to me a moment, my good kind 
friend. Sit down—don’t look at me so— 
hear me, and then judge if I am crazed,’’ 
said Flor, rapidly, sustaining the even 
tenor of her voice with difficulty. ‘‘ Long 
ago, when I was a little child—a poor little 
beggar—1 took an oath—it seemed a terri- 
ble thing to me then—but I kept it, sacred- 
ly, until this hour—this moment, when I 
feel God will pardon me for breaking it. 
This man, John Hubert Ivington, is my 
foster-brother. My father took him from 
the very depths of poverty, because his 
beauty pleased him, and gave me, a baby, 
to him fora sister. I think as we grew up 
together, my father hardly knew the différ- 
ence between us. He was a gentle confid- 
ing man, who married very late in life. 

** When I was six, and John Hubert per- 
haps nineteen or twenty, my father took us 
to Europe (I should have said my mother 
died when I was born); we staid there a 
year. Coming home, the vessel, a large 
merchant ship, was wrecked. My father was 
instantly killed. I remember now that my 
foster-brother threw me off rudely, while’1 
was clinging to him, in order that he might 
get into one of the boats, with a little green 
box in his hand. There was a terrible 
confusion. I was caught up bya tall old 
man, one of the steerage passengers, who 
had often played the violin to amuse me. 
Then there was a terrible blank, except 
that I saw Hubert once, when I was just 
being swallowed up by the great waves— 
and I remember nothing more. We were 
picked up, however—but the fright and the 
cold made the old fiddler sick. His eyes 
were inflamed, and he soon lost their sight. 

“Three or four years passed—I was de- 
serted—thrown among outcasts. Nobody 
believed my story—the miserable creatures 
about me laughed at me, and called mea 
ragged princess. One night I saw Hubert 
Ivington, O how rapturously happy I was 
at that moment! All my troubles were 
over, I thought. I let fall my poor tam- 
bourine; I ran, I flew towards him, and 
hung on him. No doubt I acted like a 


crazy child—but I was almost crazed, with 
joy—he shook me off. Then he affected to 
be amused, and let me into his room—the 
same one 1 went into with you.” 

Flor paused for a moment, grew pale, her 
lips trembled. 
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«There—the man wasa coward. O how 
brutally he treated me! O, by what names 
he called me! I wondered how God could 
see him abuse a poor helpless little child. 
He even threatened me with a whip—he 
even dared to threaten me with the jail. 
When I left him, I had no more faith in 
man. Then I said, with passion, that I had 
done with all trying, forevermore—that so 
help me God! I would never, never speak 
of my past life to any living mortal again. 
I thought my heart was broken—and—and 
you see now why all these things have 
troubled me so.” 

Seymour Hurst eek before her, very 
pale and silent, so pale that in the waning 
light he looked corpse-like. 

“Tt is well he is not here,’’ at last he 
cried, in his old way, between shut teeth. 
“ Thank God I did not know this before— 
I asked that question.’’ 

* And I say thank God too!” murmured 
Flor. ‘ You see now, it is better for me 
not to leave this house just at this time. 
I know my father would not be unjust to 
his only child—I know that though he 
trusted so in the boy he rescued from deg- 
radation, that in the event of my death he 
might have left him his fortune, still he 
could not put forth the shadow of a claim 
if I were to prove this thing against him. 
And I will. His base lips shall perjure 
himself. He is all wicked—all through— 
and God has put him in my'hands. Now 
are you satisfied if I stay ?”’ 

‘Satisfied with whatever you do, my be- 
loved—but this is all so utterly unexpected 
to me, that I hardly know how to act.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
CONCLUSION. 

“*No more of the old visitation, I we 
Miss Hart ?’—that was the name she went 
by in this family—eaid John Ivington one 
morning some days afterward. 

**On the contrary, it has become a per- 
manent infliction,” said Flor. 

“My dear young lady, I am really 
very sorry,” said John Ivington, whose 
senses this girl had completely enthralled. 
**I would do anything in the world to rid 
you of such an annoyance—short of mak- 
ing up my mind to part with you—if—it be- 
comes intolerable—and—you wished it.’”’ 

Fior saw that he trembled. 

**In fact, Miss—Hart—I—was on the 
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point—of—pardon my bluntness—but I love 
you—even in this short time—love you to 
distraction—I cannot live— 

“* Mr. lvington,’’ said Flor, calmly, “ you 
must not talk in that way—indeed you 
would not, if you knew of what that old 
man had accused you.” 

“Accused me!’ 

** He said only last night, that once there 
was a little child committed to your care, 
and that you basely deserted it. That 
afterwards that child was thrown in your 
way, and prayed to you for mercy and pro- 
tection, but you answered with taunts and 
threats. Mr. Ivington, if youever did such 
a thing as that, don’t talk of love to me.’ 

**It is false—it is all false,” cried John 
Ivington, in a shaken voice, “the shadow 
li—? 

** John Hubert Ivington,’’ said Flor, sud- 
denly rising, and fixing the man with the 
power of her angry eyes, ‘it is not false. 
You did desert that child—you did after- 
ward spurn and insult her; God help you, 
John Ivington—for Zam that child, and I 
will bring judgment into this guilty house- 
hold. Herbert Ivington was my father— 


.my dear old father—and in the person of 


his child, that father denounces you for 
perfidy and a broken trust.” 

She did not mean to do this; she did not 
dream but he would hold his own, and not 
shake and cower before her—she did not 
dream of the madness of his love. He 
staggered back, gave one great cry, and fell 
like a corpse at her feet. All the passion 
went out of Flor’s heart, at this sight; 
something of her old sisterly tenderness 
came back, even over the miserable pros- 
trate form. The household was roused— 
the servants came up. Mrs. and Mary 
Collins hurried thither, agitated and 
trembling. - 

He was removed to bis own room up 
stairs, the doctors sent for, remedies ap- 
plied, but for a long time all skill seemed 
vain to restore him. Day after day, for 
weeks, that answer came, ‘‘ no better,” un- 
til he seemed at the expiration of thirty 
days to be slowly mending. 

One night he was unusually restless. His 
nurse, a light sleeper, occupied the cham- 
ber next to his, or rather a large recess, 
divided from the room by a curtain. It 
was very still there, and John Ivington rose 
up in bed, gazing cautiously around him. 
Hollow-eyed and gaunt, he looked little 
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like the handsome man of a yearago. Ris- 
ing, he contrived to throw on his double 
gown, though his hands shook as with 
palsy, and finding his way to a secret cor- 
ner, he took from thence a small green box, 
and placed it upon the table. All this was 
done so cautiously, that one on the watch 
might have taken him for a criminal, about 
to commit some secret but desperate deed. 
Frequently he looked round, suspicious, it 
seemed, of the very shadows that lay long 
and gaunt like himself across the floor, and 
over the walls and ceiling. Nobody stirred, 
however, nothing was heard save the sub- 
dued rustle of his motions, or the crackle 
of paper, as his wide sleeve swept across it. 
He drew the shaded lamp nearer, and with 
a small key unlocked the box. It was filled 
with papers, some sealed, some tied with 
narrow red tape, or colored ribbon. Of 
these he laid two or three aside, putting 
the rest back in the box. 

Then he sat back a moment, pausing to 
think; then detached the shade from the 
lamp, lifted one of the parcels, a thin yel- 
lowish document, carefully labelled—held 
it with his shaking hand so near the light 
that it turned and curled at theedges. Ap- 
parently he had not the nerve, however, to 
prosecute his design, for his hand fell help- 
lessly upon the table, and his head fell for- 
ward, like that of aman half in despair. 
Again and again he seemed to renew his 
efforts; again and again as the paper quiv- 
ered at the near hot breath of the flame, 
he faltered, and at last threw it down upon 
the table, shaking his head, helplessly. 

Then he drew forth a smaller document. 
Looking over his shoulder, one might have 
seen the forged note of Harry Collins. 
That he also laid upon the table beside the 
other, and placed before hima quire of 
paper, which he lifted from the drawer un- 
der his hand. 

“Curse this weakness!’ he muttered, 
audibly, “it shali not overcome me. Great 
Heavens!” he groaned, “ that I should love 
that girl so! and find in her—curses on my 
fate! Perhaps, if I really did the right 
thing now—she might—yes, such things 
have been,’’ he continued, soliloquizing in 
half-broken sentences, as he lifted the pen. 
“J could excuse myself too; I might con- 
vince her that I considered her an impos- 
tor—I was younger then, thoughtless, heed- 
less, foolish. But where are her proofs? 
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Great God! what need is there of proofs— 
what need was there, ever?” 

Then he began to write. He called her 
his sister, implored her forgiveness for the 
past; told her that he was now convinced, 
though he had doubted the child in rags 
and dirt; implored her to overlook his cow- 
ardly conduct; to take pity on the man 
whose soul she had subdued, and whose 
course she had turned from evil—wrote on 
till the beaded sweat rolled from off his 
white forehead, and his hand trembled so 
that the words were iilegible. 

“Weak, weak, weak,” he muttered; “I 
am overdoing.” And the pen dropped 
from his helpless fingers. ‘So weak!’ he 
murmured, pitifully, letting his head sink 
forward upon one arm, while the other fell 
powerless against his side. ‘ 

When the nurse came in in the morning, 
he had not changed his position; the papers 
still lay scattered about, the light burnt 
low and smokily ; the room was shadowless, 
and yet overshadowed by an awful silent 
presence. 

He went forward hastily, touched the 
sleeper, started, drew nearer, looked into 
the half-closed eyes, noted the fallen jaw, 
the marble whiteness of every feature, rang 
the bell in frantic haste, shouting at the 
top of his voice: 

* Help, help! the man is dead!” 

He was dead. Seymour Hurst came 
over as soon as he heard the news. The 
papers were left as they stood till after the 
inquest and the funeral; then Flor Iving- 
ton was acknowledged mistress of Willo- 
way. For the first time Seymour Hurst 
knew of Harry’s only lapse from virtue; 
but he quietly burned the paper, and the 
man was free. He told no one, not even 
Flor, when she became his wife. It was 
her wish to give back Eden Lodge in the 
possession of the Collinses, and the old 
lady wept like a child when the deed was 
placed in her hands, 

And now Flor became the benefactor of 
the wretched and miserable whom she had 
known in the days of her adversity; for- 
tune brightened even for the little old 
Dutchman, who had in his maudlin way 
done her many a good turn. The old 
grandpap was happy in his seclusion, 
Harry Collins threw off the terrible load of 
care that had so long cursed him, and 
Mary became the wife of the man she 


loved. At last came to Flor the most sur- 
prising news of all, in the shape of a letter 
from Mrs. Walters. 

** Tt was my own sister, dear Flor, whom 
your papa married. There was a coolness 
in the family consequent on my giving my 
hand to a poor man, who had his fortune 
to make, and your father being a great stu- 
dent, and adverse to all society, save that 
of his child, and I living in a distant city, 
we seldom met after your mother’s death. 
When I read of that fearful wreck, and 
that only your father’s foster-son was saved, 
and that he inherited the property, I did 
not dream that you, my poor child, had 
gone through so frightful an experience. 
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Why did you not tell me your story? 

“ Yes it must have been my sister’s beau? 
tiful spirit—God’s good providence that led 
youto me. I could not tell why I loved 
you so strangely, but nowI know. Success 
and happiness attend you, darling. Some- 
times I half guessed at the truth; do you 
remember when i detected a likeness be- 
tween you and my own little Flor?” 

The child of so unfortunate a union, 
Angy’s poor little deformed daughter, 
found a haven in the almost parental love 
of both Flor and Seymour. Willoway was 
haunted no longer by evil or unhappiness, 
but was surrounded by everything bright 
and beautiful. 


REFLECTIONS. 
BY A. E. COLBY. 


O, why should we weep for the loved ones at rest, 
Or sigh for the days that are past? 

The grave has no sorrows for souls that are blest; 
Life’s shadows and griefs cannot last. 


The darkest of rivers flew o’er golden sands, 
The gloomiest skies have their light; 
. The wild wrecking tempests which sweep o’er the lands, 
Will lull in sweet calms fair and bright. 


The hopes that we cherish may fade one by one, 
Our flowers to blight may be given; 

_Yet hope has no ending when life is begun 

With faith’s beaming light shrined in heaven. 


Our flowers, though blighted, will take on fresh bloom, 
Love’s altar fires newly will burn; 

When springtime has scattered the winter’s deep gloom, ~ 
Sweet summer’s delights will return. 


There’s beauty and blessedness filling life’s way, 
There’s little found wanting to cheer; 

The morning, though dreary, will turn to glad day, 
And glories long hidden appear. 


The days in their dawning will break with new light; 
The years in bright cycles will roll; 

The fountains of love will o’erflow with delight, 
And joy all earth’s fairest control. 


Though life it may cause many sorrows and tears, 
And dearly loved friendships may die, 
i There will be no partings nor cares in the years 
’ We’ll treasure in heaven by-and-by. 


Since life may be made a sweet pathway of peace 
To lead to that haven thrice blest, 

QO, why should we mourn o’er the fair year’s decease, 
Or weep for the loved ones at rest. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July, 1874. 
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A TOUCH OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


BY CARL BRENT. 


In the summer of 18— there came to the 
village of H——, a young man of distin- 
guished appearance and gentlemanly de- 
meanor. He took rooms at the only hotel 
in the place, and minded his own business 
with praiseworthy perseverance. So quietly 
did he pursue the even tenor of his way, 
and with such manifest indifference to his 
surroundings, that, after he had remained 
in their midst for nearly two months, the 
good people of the town became very much 
exercised in regard tohim. The leading 
lady of the place gave a solemn tea-fight, 
where the stranger was brought up for con- 
sideration and discussion. It was unpar- 
donable that he had remained so long in 
the town without making the acquaintance 
of a single individual, outside the house 
where he boarded; and it was voted to 
leave him no longer undisturbed in his 
peaceful ways. Some attention should be 
shown him; he should be interviewed and 
invited. 

Accordingly he was interviewed and in- 
vited. He found favor in the eyes of the 
town, and greatness was thrust upon him. 

Again the leading lady opened her house 
in his behalf, and the result was an even- 
ing party; not a commonplace affair, but 
a real live fancy-dress ball. 

The leading lady had an only daughter, 
and there was alse an orphan niece, who, 
as she possessed some property of her own, 
and was a decided beauty, was by no means 
to be classed with the pale, gentle, long- 
suffering orphan nieces of romance, She 
was petulant, proud, high-spirited, impul- 
sive. Nothing could be more inappropri- 
ate or undescriptive of her than her name, 
which was Lily. 

The fancy-dress ball was a success, and 
Mr. Clarence Gray was the hero of the oc- 
casion. It was not until late in the even- 
ing that he was presented to Lily Chester. 
She wore the dress of a peasant, and made 
an abrupt curtsey, quite in character, in 
answer to Mr. Gray’s graceful bow. At 
the instant, the group surrounding them 
became aware of a new presence. Be- 
tween the two, faintly but positively por- 
trayed, appeared the figure of a woman, 


young and superbly beautiful; her heavy 
black hair hung loosely about her shoul- 
ders and arms, and her white draperies fell 
in full flowing folds to her feet. With her 
two hands she made a gesture as if push- 
ing Lily back, and passing close to Clar- 
ence Gray, touched with one finger a light 
gold ring that he wore upon the left hand. 
Then, in apparent unconsciousness of the 
wondering eyes that noted her movements, 
she glided out through the open French 
window, and moving in and out among the 
trees that grew near the house, disappeared 
at last in the shadowy distance. 

For a moment surprise held every indi- 
vidual of the group rooted to the spot; but 
now from lip to lip ran the query, who was 
it? Doubtless some one of the guests, 
whom, in the confusion caused by her sud- 
den appearance, they had failed to recog- 
nize. Several young men hastened to fol- 
low in the direction in which she had dis- 
appeared; but after some time, returned, 
only to announce the fruitlessness of the 
search. 

That same evening, seated alone in his 
room at the notel, Clarence Gray recalled 
vividly some scenes in his earlier life. He 
sees himself in a gorgeous salvon in the 
— Palace, at Rome. The windows are 
opened, and the languid wind diffuses the 
odors of various blossoms throughout the 
apartment. As he sits, indolently smoking, 
with hardly sufficient energy to open his 
lips for the smoke to escape, a very young 
and lovely woman enters the room, and 
glides slowly towards him. Itis the Prin- 
cess C. Her dark abundant hair falls in 
heavy braids upon her neck, the folds of her 
magnificent dress, a flashing red, with fine 
brocades of gold, rustle and trail upon the 
floor; jewels adorn the round beautiful 
arms and fingers, and upon the softness of 
her throat a superb ruby sends forth a 
thousand scintillations of trembling light. 
She approaches Clarence, and playfully 
showers upon him the handful of delicate 
sweet blossoms which she carries, bending 
toward him the while in an attitude of ten- 
der caressing. He turns his eyes towards 
her, full of an expression of annoyance, 
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that softens indulgently before the warmth 
of her gaze. He is only tolerant of the 
wealth of affection she bestows upon him 
—tolerant, she is so young, and the daugh- 
ter of his good friend. He brushes the 
flowers that fall into his lap impatiently 
away. She turns from him, her lips quiy- 
ering with petulant grief. 

“T will sing for you,” she says. 

He does not say that he will not listen, 
and with a happy smile she brings her gui- 
tar, seats herself near him, and sings. 
Who would not be bewildered and en- 
chanted by such melody as flows from her 
lips? Who might not be pardoned for 
yielding to suchdelight? The girl watches 
eagerly the effect of her music, and at the 
moment when he most acknowledges its 
appeal, when every perception is lulled in 
the dreamy languor of its eathrallment, at 
that instant she leans suddenly toward him 
with outstretched hands. 

“Love me!” she pleads; “love me! 
love me!’ 

Her voice trembles with emotion; her 
eyes dilate with a pleading pathetic ten- 
derness; her light breath sweeps his hair; 
her lips almost touch his brow. In an in- 
stant, by a sharp effort of will, he repels 
the offered caress. The girl draws back. 
She trembles, her face pales and flushes, 
and with an irrepressible cry of despair and 
misery, she turns away from him, and 
sweeps out of the room. 

He was to have remained the guest of his 
friend for some days longer, but, invent- 
ing a plausible excuse for his sudden de- 
parture, he leaves the palace that evening. 

Some weeks later a messenger finds him 
out in his retreat among the dills of Civita 
Vecchia. He brings him word from his 
friend the prince. The princess is very ill; 
her life is despaired of; she wishes much 
to see him; and the prince entreats him 
not to disregard her request. He cannot 
but accede to it. He returns with the 


messenger, arrives at the palace, and is 
taken at once to the apartment of the prin- 
cess; a spacious room, in which the sultri- 
ness of the day manifests itself, despite 
the careful exclusion of light, the water 
jars, and the tiny perfumed fountains that 
sprinkle the air with cool glittering drops. 
The surroundings are of antique magnifi- 
cence, the colors still vivid after the lapse 
of more than a century. 

The silver-brocaded curtains of the bed 


are thrown widely apart. The princess lies 
in a half sleep; her unbraided hair trails 
over the whiteness of the pillows, and the 
poor hands look doubly wan and pale lying 
against its darkness. He recalls her as she 
had appeared when he had last seen her, 
80 lithe, so vigorous, so overflowing with 
voluptuous life—and now— Irrepressible 
tears fill his eyes as he kneels by the bed- 
side, and takes the sick hand tenderly in 
hisown. The languid form of the prin- 
cess thrills at the touch; she opens her 
beautiful eyes, and her glance of longing 
and love rests upon his face. She is too 
weak to speak much, but she draws from 
her finger a ring, a light design in Etrus- 
can filigree; between two rows of stars, a 
tiny braid of her own hair shows likea 
line of black enamel. With trembling ea- 
gerness she places the ring upon his fin- 
ger, and begs his promise to wear it always. 
The promise is given, and the girl is con- 
tent. She places her hand in his witha 
pleased smile, and so happily falls asleep. 
It seems to him as if he can still feel the 
light weight of her hand in his, and as the 
picture gradually fades, he thinks with 
pitying regret of the life that went out so 
young. 


Despite a very evident inclination on her 
part to ridicule his superior cultivation, 
Mr. Gray did not find it difficult to make 
Lily Chester love him, or to awaken the 
finer part of her character, and by ever so 
delicate gradations draw it nearer to his 
own standard. Often in the long summer 
evenings it was their delight to sit together 
on the stoop, on to which the library win- 
dows openec, and, as they said, “study 
the stars.”’ 

Once Lily just touched the ring that he 
wore, and in answer to the mute appeal, he 
related to her its history. 

**You loved her,” said Lily, in sudden 
distrust, when he had finished the recital. 


“ Yes, and no,” he replied, “She was 
young and impulsive. With her to live 
was tolove. I could not refuse some re- - 
turn for the affection she gave me so large- 
ly; but love—such as you think of, such as 
she desired—ah! Lily, I did not know what 
it was to love then.” 

Take it off,’ Lily said, abruptly, indi- 
cating the ring. 

**No,’”’ he said. 

Lily insisted. 
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“*T eannot break my word,” he answered. 

** You must, if you love me.” 

‘*It is impossible, Lily. Do not ask it.’ 

** But I do ask it,’’ she said. 

**T cannot do it.” 

“You cannot! You will not.” 

**T cannot sacrifice my honor. I will not 
break my word to the dead.” 

“You loved her—you love her still,” 
said Lily, with a shiver of pain in her voice. 

“*T repeat that I did not love heras I 
love you.”’ 

“And yet you will not take off that trum- 
pery ring at my request. Choose between 
herand me. Take off the ring, throw it 
away; let me trample it into the earth with 
my feet, or else let us part, now and for- 
ever.”’ 

* Lily,” said Mr. Gray, sternly, “ would 
you trust me more if I proved myself so 
utterly weak as to yield to your request ?”’ 

“T could not trust you less, under any 
circumstances,’’ answered Lily, hotly. 

She rose abruptly, flung her own glitter- 
ing pledge of betrothal on the ground at 
his feet, and turned to enter the house. A 
shadowy chill crept into the moonlight, a 
distinct soft laugh vibrated in her ears. 
She looked suddenly back. Once again 
the beautiful woman, with her white robes 
and trailing dark hair, stood between her 
and Clarence Gray, her face illuminated 
with a triumphant smile. A sudden horror 
overcame Lily, and, with a suffocating cry, 
she sank down fainting. Mr. Gray lifted 
her in his arms and carried her into the 
house, but withdrew at the first symptom 
of returning consciousness ; and when quite 
restored, her aunt and cousin alone stood 
near her. It was not until the next even- 
ing that he called to inquire for her. 
There was no warmth for him in Lily’s 
greeting. 

“Was it really good-by forever?’ he 
asked, taking her hand in his. 

“ Yes,” she answered, quietly, but with 
irrevocable decision. 

“ Consider,’”’ he urged. ‘I do not plead 
for myself alone. Youloveme; why cause 
me so much pain? why doom yourself to 
unnecessary suffering ?’’ 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness for me,’’ 
answered Lily. ‘There is no touch of 
sentiment in my nature. Iam strong, and 
in good health. I shall not die; but I 
would not marry you if certain death was 
the alternative,” 


And so these two parted ; and the bright- 
ness went out of Clarence Gray’s life. He 
established himself in a Western city, 
worked hard at the profession he had 
chosen, acquired a decided reputation, and 
added largely to his inherited fortune. 

Lily had not overestimated her own 
powers of endurance, but she had not 
measured the severity of the'test to which 
they would be subjected. Her eyes soft- 
ened, and grew large and tender; and the 
shadow that tempered the brightness of 
her smile seemed only to euhance her 
beauty. Other lovers presented themselves, 
and by-and-by Lily married. 

Her husband had selected Cincinnati for 
his residence, that city seeming to offer the 
best facilities for the business in which he 
was engaged; and after a few years of 
almost unparalleled success, found himself 
in possession of immense wealth, which 
unavoidably placed them in a prominent 
position. 

At the age of twenty-four Lily was still 
young, and she entered with girlish zest 
into the gayeties that now offered to her 
their allurements. Her beauty, her win- 
ning piquant ways, were everywhere ad- 
mired. She was the rage. No scheme of 
pleasure could be complete without her as- 
sistance. Her life was one constant round 
of gayety. What wonder that her, at best, 
tolerant regard for her husband faded to 
something hardly better than passive en- 
durance of his occasional presence? It 
was useless for him to attempt to restrain 
the reckless career of excitement into 
which she had plunged. It was too evi- 
dent Lily cared for him no longer. For 
weeks and weeks the two did not meet at 
all, and when at length the husband sent a 
note to his wife requesting an interview 
with her at a specified time, it was only to 
convey to her that she was no longer his 
wife, a divorce having been procured 
“wituout publicity.” He had provided 
for Lily’s comfortable support, but the in- 
come secured to her would by no means 
enable her to live in the style to which, of 
late, she had been accustomed. When 
Lily had recovered somewhat from the 


shock occasioned by an announcement for 


which she was so wholly unprepared, she 
summoned all: her fortitude, and looked 
the position straight in the face. 

There were but two courses for her to 


pursue, On the one hand, to crush out all 


feelings of delicacy, accept the provision 
that had been made for her, make the best 
appearance before the world that she could 
with it, and eventually marry one of the 
two or three infatuated boobies (they had 
rich papas) who had danced attendance 
upon her through the season. On the 
other hand, to obey the dictates of her 
outraged pride, leave untouched any and 
everything for which she was indebted to 
her husband, seek out a new abiding-place, 
and earn for herself such living as she 
could by her own honest exertions. Where 
should she go? Not back to her old home 
—that was impossible. She must lose her- 
self in some city, where, unknowing and 
unknown, she would make only one atom 
of the laboring multitude. I cannot ex- 
plain the instinct which urged Lily to pre- 
fer this last alternative. She certainly did 
not arrive at her decision by any process of 
reasoning. It was perhaps the result of 
that impulse which is regarded as more 
particularly an attribute of woman, or it 
may have been the suggestion of some un- 


seen guardian. She left her former home 
for a not very distant city, taking with her 
such possessions as had been hers before 
her marriage. 

Lily’s experience in selecting her rooms 
and seeking for work differed but little 
from those of other women similarly situ- 
ated. After a thousand and one heart- 
breaking disappointments, both were se- 
cured. Lily arranged her furniture to give 
the best possible effect to her rooms, and 
actually permitted herself the extravagance 
of a bird, moving its light cage as the 
streak of sunshine changed its position, 
and teaching it to feed from her hands and 
lips. She busied herself soberly with her 
work, and when her heartbreak and lone- 
liness became too unendurable, interested 
herself'in the little lame boy who sat on 
the doorstep, hailing the passer-by to pur- 
chase from his stock of long chains that 
looked just like gold, and only cost twenty- 
five cents apiece; or in the poor woman 
who, with her three young children, occu- 
pied the smallest room on the same land- 
ing with herself. Every day she went out 
for a short walk, but except for this and 
her business promenades to and from the 
places where she obtained employment, 
there was little to interrupt the monotony 
of her way. Going out and coming in she 
often glanced up at the opposite windows, 
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where three curly-headed children watched 
the ‘pretty lady,’”’ as they designated her, 
and laughed, and nodded, and kissed their 
hands to her. They were the children of 
Mr. Driscoll, and Mr. Driscoll was the 
stage manager at the principal theatre of 
the city. 

One day her landlady mounted the stairs 
to Lily’s room, and, all out of breath with 
exertion and excitement, announced that 
Mr. Driscoll was in the parlor, and would 
like to see her. After a moment’s consid- 
eration Lily decided to go down. Mr. 
Driscoll proved to be a tall gentlemanly- 
looking man, with hair perfectly gray, of 
the softest and nicest white, although he 
could not have reached the age of fifty. 
He announced the object of his visit with 
some embarrassment. He proposed to 
bring out at his theatre at Christmas a 
series of tableaux illustrating Tennyson’s 
‘Dream of Fair Women.’”’ The tableaux 
were already in rehearsal (it was now late 
in November), but as yet no suitable Iphe- 
genia had been found. His children had 
first attracted his attention to her. He 
had made inquiries of her landlady in re- 
gard to her, and finding that she depended 
upon her own exertions for support, had 
ventured to propose to her to undertake 
the character. Her duties would be light, 
her costume provided, and the remunera- 
tion, although not magnificent, very good. 
At first Lily was indignant; it seemed to 
her such utter degradation to exhibit her- 
self for money. Mr. Driscoll urged his 
request very considerately. It would oblige 
him if she would undertake the character, 
she looked it so exactly; he could not hope | 
to find any one else that would do as well. 

After all, it did not matter much to Lily; 
there was only herself to care for herself, 
and this engagement with Mr. Driscoll 
offered the change and excitement of which 
she stood so.much in need, and she de- 
cided to accept it. 

Her poor neighbor with the little chil- 
dren very gladly consented to accompany 
her to and from the theatre; and although 
Lily, of course, encountered innumerable 
annoyances, she also found many things to 
interest and amuse. 

The tableaux were presented for the first 
time upon Christmas Eve, and received 
enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. 
For twenty-five nights they attracted large 
and appreciative audiences, when an un- 
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fortunate accident put an end to their rep- 
resentation, 

The staging upon which the actors were 
grouped suddenly broke beneath their 
weight, and a fall of nearly fifteen feet was 
the inevitable result. The accident oc- 
curred soon after the commencement of 
the performance, and several physicians 
from among the audience went at once 
upon the stage to render such assistance as 
was necessary. 

By the time Lily recovered from the 
stunning effects of her fall, she had been 
taken to the green-room, and placed upon 
a support extemporized from three wooden 
chairs, and a greatcoat. She had received 
some severe bruises, and her right arm was 
broken just above the wrist; both bones 
were broken, making a smooth square frac- 
ture, that was easily adjusted. It was not, 
however, till the splints were secured that 
she had courage to look at the surgeon 
who had conducted the operation. She 
could not repress the little cry that escaped 
her lips. The surgeon was Clarence Gray. 

O that pitiful cry! It had betrayed her. 
Why, why had she been so weak! 

All about was confusion and excitement, 
and only in her ears sounded that one 
tremblingly uttered word, “‘ Lily?’ 

It was Clarence Gray who secured a car- 
riage for her, and accompanied her and 
her attendant to their lodgings. It was he 
who had made arrangements for her com- 
fort, and secured the services of an attend- 
ant whose whole time could be at her dis- 
posal. Lily suffered but little pain from 
her arm, and a few days sufficed her to re- 
cover froin the bruises she had received. 

Doctor Gray was constant and kind in 
his attendance. Mr. Driscoll, too, showed 
himself considerate; and the curly-headed 
children who before had only kissed their 
hands to Lily from the windows, now came 
often to her room, bringing almost always 
some trifling token of their interest and 
affection. 

One day the little lame boy came toiling 
up the stairs to Lily’s room; he had 
brought to her a huge bouquet of paper 
flowers, which was, in his estimation, by 
far the most magnificent of the gifts he 
had himself received at Christmas, the 
only one worthy to be bestowed upon the 
kind lady who always had a pleasant word 


for him as she passed him in going in and 
out of the house. 

The bouquet had been carefully envel- 
oped in an old newspaper; and after she 
had sufficiently admired the flowers, Lily 
picked up the paper and glanced carelessly 
along its columns. Suddenly the name of 
her husband in small capitals attracted her 
attention; she turned to the paragraph, 
and read the announcement of his death. 
He had fallen dead in the street from some 
affection of the heart. 

The paper fluttered from Lily’s hands; 
she leaned back in her chair, overcome by 
a sudden faintness. 

“What is it?” inquired Dr. Gray, who 
at the time was making his daily visit. 

Lily pointed out the paragraph. When 
Dr. Gray had read it, he threw down the 
paper and looked directly at Lily. Their 
eyes met in mute confession of the love 
each had striven so earnestly to repress. 
The lame boy finding himself forgotten, 
quietly left the room. 


It was already Jate in the afternoon, and 
as the two talked, happily, that they were 
at last reunited, sorrowfully for the years 
of possible happiness that had been wast- 
ed, the short twilight came to an end, and 
the darkness gathered about them. 

* The light from a street lamp threw its 
flash in at the window, and glimmered 
upon the ring that still kept its position 
upon Clarence Gray’s hand. Suddenly, 
without visible agency, the ring was with- 
drawn from her finger, lifted into the air, 
and borne as if by a light breeze toward 
the open doorway, where, upon the thresh- 
old, distinctly portrayed against the dark- 
ness of the hall, Lily, for the third time, 


beheld the beautiful woman in her white 
robes, the cloudy masses of her dark hair 
falling about her like a veil. Her head 
drooped slightly, her face wore an expres- 
sion of unspeakable anguish, and her 
mournful eyes rested appealingly upon 
Clarence Gray’s face, until the ring, float- 
ing toward her, nestled upon the whiteness 
of her neck, and gradually the vision faded 
into the surrounding gloom. A stormy 
gust of wind shook the house, and swept 
wailing upon its way. Lily crept close to 
her lover, hiding her face upon his shoul- 
der, feeling her only protection in his 
warm embrace. 
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PUSS ALLYN, 


BY KATE PUTNAM, 


Puiump, dimpled and rosy, with bright 
blue eyes, and red lips over which smiles 
rippled sunnily—such was Puss Allyn. Of 
course, this was not her real name, which, 
infinitely more sounding, was Isabella. 
But while yet in early infancy, it became 
evident, that, for so kittenish a little crea- 
ture, such a long and stately name was 
simply a ridiculous impossibility; and, as 
none of its diminutives happened to suit 
the household taste, the child became Puss, 
first by some chance, and afterwards by 
common consent. The wisdom of this title 
she justified in later years, by developing 
into as frisky and frolicsome a lassie as 
ever was petted. Lovers were hers “ by the 
bushel,’’ to use a rural simile, Mr, Edward 
Marston, however, having somehow man- 
aged to distance the rest of the competitors, 
and place himself a long way in the fore- 
ground. Butalthough he had conquered 
his rivals, he had by no means conquered 
the common object of their emulation, who, 
to his eager yet despairing gaze, seemed to 
recede in proportion as he advanced. 
Briefly, the case stood thus—Ed ward—more 
generally called Ned—Marston, was ex- 
tremely desirous of proposing the moment- 
ous question to Puss, who, whether from a 
mischievous fondness for tormenting, or 
from a constitutional inability to keep quiet 
long enough to be wooed, was forever de- 
feating his schemes. The intention of this 
veracious tale is to give some account of the 
consequent game of cross purposes. 

Ned’s farm was next to the Allyn place, 
where Ned was as frequent a visitor as his 
somewhat interrupted leisure would per- 
mit; for, clever and energetic, the young 
man was bent upon improving his estate to 
its utmost capability, to which laudable en- 
terprise he devoted very much of his time. 
Yet his near neighborhood to the Allyn 
house enabled him to drop in there at vari- 
ous odd moments throughout the day; oc- 
casions which he often tried to turn to 
some account in the matter of his courtship. 
But here he was wonderfully unlucky, for 
no sooner would a word indicative of senti- 
ment fall from his lips, than an interrup- 
tion was sure to occur, brought about either 


by Puss herself, or some malicious chance, 
which, doubtless, shared her secret coun- 
sels in some mysterious manner, 

One beautiful afternoon, Ned came over, 
and walking in unceremoniously as usual, 
found Puss in a back porch, hulling straw- 
berries, in company with Betsey Wilkins a 
spinster of uncertain age, who had been an 
assistant in the family for the last fifteen 
or twenty years. 

“* May I help you?”’ was Ned’s salutation, 
as he saw how the two were engaged. 

** Yes, if you will wash your hands three 
times, and bow to the east anid west,” re- 
plied Puss. “ You have no idea of the 
ceremonies Betsey and I are obliged to per- 
form over our work.”’ 

With all due gravity, the young man pro- 
ceeded to obey her directions, after which 
he joined the busy hullers, only pausing to 
ask, “‘Shall I wear gloves?’ at the same 
time drawing from his pocket a pair of 
those articles. Betsey Wilkins answered 
this query by grimly tossing the gloves to 
the other end of the porch; but the eyes of 
Puss, full of merry malice, showed that she 
was meditating some new mischief. The 
nature of this soon became evident. 

‘Tam so glad you came in, Ned,’”’ she 
said, when he had been at work about five 
minutes. ‘‘ Now that Betsey has you to 
help her, I can be spared; and that’s very 
nice, because I want to be getting ready for 
Emma Spooner’s party, to-night. Good 
luck to you. Mind he doesn’t eat more 
than he hulls, Betsey.’?’ With which words, 
the witch was off. 

Now Ned Marston had two reasons for 
feeling annoyed. One was, that. he had 
come over that afternoon principally for 
the purpose of requesting Puss to. attend 
with him this very party, to which, as her 
speech implied, she was going with another. 
(Truth to tell, although Ned did not know 
it, the young lady had that very day ac- 
cepted the invitation of her cousin, out of 
pique because, Ned had not asked her be- 
fore; a thing which, under the circum- 
stances, was hardly possible, as he had been 
absent from the village the whole of the 
previous day, having only just returned.) 
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His second cause of provocation lay in be- 
ing willfully left by Puss in the absurd posi- 
tion of voluntary assistant to Betsey Wil- 
kins; a situation which she very well knew 
he had not contemplated, and which, if 
witnessed, he was equally aware would ex- 
pose him to no slight amount of ridicule. 
But as it happened, Ned Marston was one 
of those individuals not too common in the 
world, who cannot be rude to a woman, 
whatever her age or station, and, in addi- 
tion to this, he was determined not to let 
Puss see that her mischievous device had 
succeeded in mortifying him, therefore he 
remained in his place, leisurely bulling, and 
tranquilly chatting, meantime, with Betsey, 
who, pleased at not being abandoned, un- 
bent considerably from her usual dignity. 
The pan was a large one, and before they 
had succeeded in emptying it some one was 
heard to open the gate, and presently, 
drawn thither by the sound of voices, a 
young man made his appearance in the 
porch, 

This person, both in dress and manner, 
was somewhat of an exquisite; too much 
so, indeed, to take the least notice of Bet- 
sey Wilkins,who bitterly resented the slight, 
considering herself, according to the coun- 
try notions expressed in the country phra- 
seology, ‘‘as good as anybody.’’ This super- 
fine creature, however, deigned to bestow 
a rather supercilious salutation upon Ned, 
who met his eye squarely, in reply, never 
moving an inch from his place, and betray- 
ing annoyance only byaslight flush. That 
this heroic conduct may be the better ap- 
preciated, it should be stated that this same 
Wilmer Searle, cousin to Puss, was, of all 
others, the one whom he had dreaded to 
meet in his present condition, as well as 
the rival whom he feared, and who, he 
shrewdly suspected, had been beforehand 
with him in the matter of the invitation. 
Meantime, Mr. Searle had walked into the 
kitchen, where, engaged in skimming milk, 
he found his aunt, whom he thus addressed, 
with a slight drawl, which, being neither 
particularly instructive nor entertaining, is 
perhaps, as well omitted : 

** Aunt Mary, your maiden—what is her 
name, Betsey ?—seems to have turned her 
lover’s devotion tosome account. Must be 
quite convenient.” 

As the languid tones of her nephew 
reached her ear, good Mrs. Allyn dropped 
the skimmer and turned around in surprise. 


Betsey’s lover, indeed! That wasa person 
whose acquaintance she had never made, 
during a daily intimacy of many years with 
the damsel in question, nor had even sus- 
pected his existence. Therefore did her 
voice have a startled cadence, as she ex- 
claimed : 

** Betsey! Who is with her?- where are 
they ?”’ 

“In the porch, as I came in just now,” 
drawled Wilmer, answering only the last 
question, as he sauntered away in search 
of Puss. 

Mrs. Allyn picked up the skimmer, wiped 
her hands and moved toward the kitchen 
door. Now as this opened from the porch, 
the occupants of the latter could hear every 
word spoken within, as well as the move- 
ments of the good lady. For this reason, 
Ned was not taken by surprise at her com- 
ing, and he remained as quiet as Betsey 
herself, who,offended but dignified, worked 
on in grim silence. Mrs. Allyn opened the 
door, but, instead of the words which she 
had intended to speak, an involuntary 
laugh broke from her lips. And the scene 
was certainly a ludicrous one. Opposite 
Betsey, with her stiff grizzled side-curls, 
her preternaturally tall comb and nose of 
equal length, sat Ned Marston, his fingers 
deeply stained and an old apron tied about 
him. The huge pan rested upon their 
knees, while both hulled away with an im- 
movable gravity and muteness, whose ear- 
nestness suggested that they were working 
for a wager, and was, in itself, irresistibly 
comic. At the sound of Mrs. Allyn’s 
mirth, Ned looked up with a smile, al- 
though the color deepened in his handsome 
face, as, over her sboulder, he beheld the 
sneering face of Wilmer Searle and the 
laughing .one of Puss, who, hearing the 
sound of her cousin’s voice, had come down 
just in time for a peep. 

‘“*Why Ned, that’s too bad!’ said the 
elder lady. ‘‘Who set you to doing that? 
Here, let me take your place.” 

“No need,’’ said he, resisting 
‘* We've nearly finished. There are hardly 
a dozen left in the pan.” 

This was true, and in another minute 
they were deposited beside their fellows, 
leaving the dish empty, except for a mass 
of hulls. 

“ There,” said Ned, rising and removing 
his apron, “ if ever | want a recommenda- 
tion for smartness, I shall come to Betsey 
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for a character. I hope you'll remember 
me when you eat ’em.”’ 

*O, you must stay and eat some yourself, 
Ned,” said Mrs. Allyn. But this invitation, 
though warmly urged, the young man de- 
clined, and presently took his departure. 

Now though Ido not wish to insinuate 
anything against Puss, it does seem rather 
an odd coincidence that, having slipped 
away from her cousin, she should have hap- 
pehed to be leaning over the gate in the 
lane through which Ned Marston had to 
pass, on his way home. Yet it must have 
been pure accident, after all, for she started 
very naturally at his step. For the lack, 
probably, of something better to do, he 
stopped likewise, and leaned over the gate 
with her. The sun was in the west, and its 
low rays sent the tremulous shadows of the 
great elms slanting far across the green 
meadow-land, while an uncertain breeze 
shook from the ripening clover-clusters 
momentary whiffs of sweetness, that, while 
it lasted, made the surrounding region like 
a garden. 

** What a lovely day!” cried Puss, enthu- 
siastically, looking around. ‘‘ The moon’s 
nearly full to-night, you know, and if it 
doesn’t grow cloudy, wont it be a nice 
night for the party ?”’ 

“ Very,” replied Ned. ‘“‘ You are going 
with your cousin, I suppose?” 

‘Yes. Will came over early this morn- 
ing, to invite me. Very good of him, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Very lucky, at least, tu be able to come 
when he wanted,’’ answered Ned, smiling 
at the sudden extreme humility of word 
and tone, decidedly unlike her usual self. 
“]’ve been away from home ever since 
yesterday morning, but I came over this 
afternoon, to ask the same favor. Seems I 
was too late, though.”’ 

Puss did not half like the carelessness 
which she found, or fancied in his speech. 
He might be offended about the strawber- 
ries, she thought, and, at any rate, it would 
be well to prevent his growing.too indiffer- 
ent. So, with a view to reestablishing her 
power, she made her voice very low and 
soft, and looking shyly up in his face, 
said: 

“‘Doyoumind, Ned? Then I’m sosorry! 
If I'd had any idea of your asking me—” 

There she stopped short, but Ned, quite 
overcome by this unprecedented sweetness, 
and scarce conscious of anything save the 


for himself which her words 
had implied, broke in, eagerly: 

‘Would you really rather go with me, 
Puss? Would you—”’ 

“ Yes indeed,’’ she interrupted, briskly, 
with an abrupt change of manner, “for your 
horse is a great deal faster than any my 
cousin can get. Ido so love to drive fast! 
There’s Will looking for me, so I must go 
back. Good-by.” 

With which pleasant last words she de- 
parted. Ned shut the gate and marched 
home, with bitter thoughts toward that 
** city cousin,’’ who, meantime,as they were 
now beyond hearing, was being consider- 
ably snubbed by Puss, the treacherous 
creature, who had been all smiles to him in 
the presence of her other lover. This double 
injustice toward Mr. Wilmer Searle was 
certainly very hard. 

Emma Spooner resided several miles from 
the village, but the prospect of a moonlight 
drive only formed an additional induce- 
ment, and her house was well filled. Ned 
Marston was so long in making his appear- 
ance, that serious doubts were entertained 
of his coming, especially by the fair hostess 
herself, who, report said, was not averse to 
his society. Wilmer Searle had taken ad- 
vantage of this absence to circulate the 
strawberry story, with additions and im- 
provements of his own, so when the young 
man did at last arrive, and alone, withal, a 
general clamor greeted him. 

*“Where’s Miss Betsey, Ned?’ shouted 

one. 
** What’s the price of strawberries when 
you hull ’em yourself?” asked another, 
while a third reproachful inquiry was made, 
as to how he could come off toa party to 
enjoy himself, leaving his lady-love to wash 
the dishes alone. 

Ned—bless his good heart!—was not 
easily irritated, and received all these shafts 
of satire with a perfect composure which 
blunted their edge. It was not long before 
they returned to their own concerns, con- 
tent to leave such indifferent game undis- 
turbed. Ned was a special favorite with all 
the young people, and he was often called 
upon during the evening to share in their 
merry-making. Usually, he was ready 
enough to respond to these solicitations, 
but upon the present occasion, he seemed 
to prefer a quiet spectatorship to any active 
part in the festivities. As a guest, of 
course he must not be neglected by Miss 
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Emma, who exerted herself for his enter- 
tainment with a goodwill which I fear Puss 
did not properly appreciate. On the con- 
trary, she mentally called her forward and 
disagreeable, yet with a generosity worthy 
of praise, since it was exercised toward one 
so distasteful to her, she did not rest until 
she had, by sundry well-timed hints, con- 
vinced her cousin Wilmer that it would be 
the height of incivility if he, the represen- 
tative, as it were, of the city, should not 
devote himself to the amusement of his 
hostess. Flattered at being considered of 
such account, Mr. Searle sauntered leisure- 
ly toward the pretty Miss Emma, and tak- 
ing a seat beside her, with ready assurance, 
soon contrived, despite her inclination, to 
engross the most of her attention, Per- 
ceiving this, Ned Marston rose and walked 
away, looking for something to occupy 
himself with. Most of the company were 
seated in groups, busy with games or con- 
versation. Ned did not feel inclined to 
join any of these gay circles, but while he 
yet stood, uncertain, he saw Puss Allyn 
cross the room and disappear behind the 
deep curtains of a window. He hesitated 
a moment, then followed. The window 
was of that charming though old-fashioned 
style which contains a brvad seat whereon 
two might nestle, completely hidden, at 
will, by the long and heavy drapery. 

Puss received the young man very cor- 
dially, seeming entirely forgetful of the 
afternoon’s contretemps. 

“You see I am deserted,” she observed, 
in a rather doleful tone. ‘‘ Will has seen fit 
to devote himself to EmmaSpconer. Mor- 
tifying, isn’t it? but I should think you 
might feel a little jealous.”’ 

“I?” exclaimed Ned, with honest surprise ; 
then, with an accent of bitterness, ‘‘ What 
is it to me where Mr. Wilmer Searle chooses 
to bestow his attentions ?” 

**O, I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied 
Puss, with a sudden assumption of total 
lack of interestin the subject. “I only 
thought from what I heard some of them 
saying, that it couldn’t be very pleasant to 
have a third person come in between you, 
just when you were enjoying yourselves so 
much,” 

‘“*Whatever you heard, you know very 
well,”’ began Ned, in the excitement of the 
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moment placing his foot upon the paw of a 
sleeping cat, which interrupted his speech 
aud betrayed her presence, by a dismal 
mew, indicative of extreme discomfort. At 
this, a laughing face was thrust between 
the curtains, the owner whereof, having 
taken in the situation at a glance, ex- 
claimed, roguishly: 

““Why, Mr. Marston, how cas you do so? 
Don’t you know if you don’t love the cat, 
you wont love your wife ?”’ 

With these words, the curtain dropped 
again, and the mischievous fourteen-year- 
old fled, rejoicing, to report to her mates 
the probable confusion which her sally had 
cast in the heart of Ned Marston, “ doing 
his courting.”” Ned M@ted the cat, which, 
with an air of injured innocence, had with- 
drawn to the further end of the recess, to 
attend to her wounded paw, and gently 
stroking her fur, said, with a tender earnest- 
ness which might have been considered 
disproportionate to the subject: 

‘Pretty Puss! dear Puss! I love Puss! 
indeed I love Puss!’ 

Now, since, during the whole of this af- 
fectionate address, he gazed, not at the 
brute, but at the human Puss, I fear that 
he was making a cat's-paw of the kitten. 
To judge by her biushes,Puss Allyn thought 
80, too, while even the cat seemed to har- 
bor a dim suspicion of the kind, and angri- 
ly hissed and struggled until she had freed 
herself from these insincere attentions. 
Her escape, however, troubled the young 
man but little, for, encouraged by that 
deepening color, he was at last speaking out 
to such good purpose, that—no, no, it is not 
fair to betray secrets; but, at all events, 
when, on their homeward way, Wilmer 
Searle patronizingly carried into effect his 
previous design of offering himself to his 
pretty little well-endowed cousin,he received 
for answer a polite negative, for the reason 
of a—previous engagement! As may easily 
be imagined, despite the beautiful moon- 
light, the remainder of the excursion was 
not particularly pleasant; but for this Puss 
indemnified herself, by taking another 
drive on the next evening, when, although 
the moon was bright and the horse was 
fast, it was, after all, neither of these things 
that formed the principal attraction. 
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A CITY CHURCH-PORCH ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY BYRON WEBBER, 


Mufile the roar of the wheels, thick snow; 
Yield, heavy door, let the sound outflow— 
A wave of worship that rises here 
In the song supreme of the dying year. 
How it surges forth on the shores of night! 
To the hearkening world as a fireside bright 
To wayfarer chill is the comforting psalm 
Now bearing abroad its message of balm— 
** Unto us a Child is born.’’ 


Thrust utterly back that obstinate door! 

His the poor rich and the poorest poor. 

Room for the velvets, and feathers, and furs; 

For this costly robe and those jewels of hers; 

For the gold-laced hat and the pile of books; 

For my lady’s maid, with her conscious looks; 

For—hark! the clear bells call on the morn! 

I have no room in my heart for scorn— 
“Unto us a Child is born.”’ 


Let Pride the mocker appraise the pride 
Of Dives, too happy to turn aside; 
Of Dives’ kith, whose arrogant feet 
Press on to pray from a cushioned seat. 
Goodwill unto men: in the festival glow 
There’s room for the lofty and—decently low; 
If these shadows without (we’ve a crowded hive) 
Swarm with a poor too poor to’ shrive— 

For rich and wretched the Child was born? 


For us, for all. Bridge over the gulf 
*Twixt Christ and yon lad with the eyes of a wolf. 
He was spawned on the city for better—or worse; 
He was suckled on sin and starved with a curse; 
He was left to our care by his stepmother Want; 
Ours! or what is our preaching but cant? 
Clang louder, bells! the tears in your tones 
May fall, for him, on the senseless stones— 

Unto him the Christ was born. 


Two women that once wore womanly charms, 

One bearing a puny life loose in her arms, 

Push rudely in front of the curious throng— 

Will nobody silence that roysterer’s song? 

“‘Hush! hush!’ ’tis the younger that huskily speaks, 

While strange tears moisten her worn wan cheeks. 

Ay, hush! hurt memory feels for the hymn 

She sang as a child in the days that are dim— 
Unto her the Christ was born. 


Those seers of-eld, in their wondering wise, 
The new star followed with reverent eyes, 
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Nor faint nor doubting the long march stayed 
Till prone by the manger their gifts they laid. 
How little they knew—to worship and give! 
But we who are wiser and richer, who live 
In a land all His, what have we to bring 
For a tribute to lay at the feet of the King 
Who unto us a Child was born? 


When the psalm is sung and the prayers are read; 

When the ringers’ greetings are blithely said; : 
When heavily, groaningly swings the door, 

And the bland pew-owner bows no more; 

Ask yonder officer—sick of his beat !— 

The way to the alleys in Poverty Street. 

Methinks down there a seeker might find 


A starving sinner with darkened mind 
To gladden the manger this Christmas morn. 


TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


We had a merry day of it, we young 
folks, trimming our little village church for 
Christmas. It was lovely Christmas weath- 
er; the sky was as clear and blue as sum- 
mer, and a spotless white carpet of snow 
had just been spread over the earth, as if 
in honor of the coming guest; snowbirds 
were hopping about with their cheery little 
twitter; there was just enough frost in the 
air to bring a healthy tingle to one’s cheeks, 
and make them rosy, and the sunshine 
never once veiled its face from dawn to 
nightfall. There was only one drawback 
to my happiness, and that was that Ben 
Herrick, my lover, was going away on the 
morrow. Westfield had gotten to be too 
small a place for him, folks said, and he 
was going to seek his fortune in the great 
busy world. 

To be sure, he had never spoken one 
word of love to me, but then, looks say 
things as plainly as words, and I was sure 
that he cared for me. Other folks thought 
so too, I knew by what they said; and 
there was a story, that we were actually 
engaged, floating about in the village. 
Lately he had fallen into a habit of com- 
ing over to our house every other evening 
in the week; and though he always in- 
quired for father at the door, I thought he 
always seemed to bear his absence with 
fortitude, when it happened that he had 
gone to a vestry meeting, or to have a chat 
with a neighbor. 


“Shall you miss me any when I am 
gone, Jenny?” hesaid that morning, when 
we chanced to be alone for a moment, 
while he was helping me twine a wreath 
round a framed text in the vestry. “I 
shall be that.’”? And he pointed to the 


words over our heads—‘‘ Be ye faithful 


unto death.”’ 

He said it so solemnly that I was half 
frightened, dreadfully confused, too, it 
was so unexpected ; so I blushed to the tips 
of my ears, of course, but managed to say, 
unconcernedly enough: 

‘* What a perversion of Scripture!’ 

**Do you think so?” he said, with some- 
thing of reproach in his tone. 

Then Lizzie Armstrong came up, ingquir- 
ing something about more berries, and to 
hide my confasion, I escaped into the 
midst of a group of gay girls, who were dis- 
puting about the number of yards of trim- 
ming it would take to reach from the pul- 
pit to the organ. 

I wonder what there is about a church 
that is so encouraging to love-making? Is 
it because there is something of the relig- 
ious element in love, and the sacred at- 
mosphere of the place brings it to the sur- 
face? or only because the dim religious 
light makes a lover Jess shy, and enables 
him to speak his mind with more ease? 
However that may be, our old chureh at 
Westfield was famous for having been the 
scene of half the engagements in town, 
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and some way they all came off about 
Christmas. Ask Miss Abby Ann Hall, the 
private historian of the town, if it isn’t so, 
I call her private historian only because 
she has never distributed her wide fund of 
knowledge in book form. She will tell you 
the very words which John Smith said to 
Szsan Brown when he proposed to her, 
and what Susan said, too; where they were 
standing, and all about it; and how Susan 
didn’t make a good wife, after all, but was 
dreadful shiftless, and didn’t wash on Mon- 
days. To decorate the church was like 
enchantment to all the young people of the 
village, and that very day Will Hunt and 
Mary Eastman found out that they loved 
each other while very busily engaged in 
doing a bit of decorating behind the organ! 

Ben was a very reserved young man; 
Lizzie Armstrong said that he was bashful, 
but he didn’t seem like that to me, for he 
hadn’t a particle of awkwardness about 
him; but when other people were about he 
said very little to me; and other people 
were about that day, and though it was his 
last day at home, and I must say that I did 
think he would find an opportunity to say 
something more, he only helped me very 
devotedly, but didn’t waste his breath on 
anybody. 

“* How stupid Ben Herrick can be!’ said 
Lizzie Armstrong, in an undertone, as we 
ali walked home together in the twilight. 

After the festival in the church was over, 
I invited all the young people to go home 
with me and spend the remainder of the 
evening, and the invitation was readily ac- 
cepted, I assure you, for who wishes to 
suspend their festivities at the early hour 
of eight on Christmas Eve ? 

We had a gay time. Papa played on the 
violin, and we danced until we were weary; 
then we made a circle around the fire, and 
told stories in true country fashion. But 
though I laughed and jested with the rest, 
I was very far from being happy, for what 
had come over Ben I could not tell. He 
would hardly speak to me, and whenever 
our eyes met, there was such a stern, sad, 
reproachful look in his, that they almost 
brought tears into my own. Certainly, his 
behaviour was very strange. He danced 
once or twice, but in a spiritless, bewil- 
dered fashion, and when he asked me to 
waltz with him, he said, in a half whisper: 

“It is for the last time, Jennie—the last 
time in all our lives.’’ 
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Then he was going away from Westfield 
forever! He did not care for me, he never 
had cared for me; he had only been trying 
to make me think that he did so, for the. 
sake of seeing how easily 1 could be de- 
luded, and to gratify his own vanity by 
making me show that I cared for him! 
Something like a sob arose in my throat, 
and I think I should have wept outright, if 
by a mighty effort I had not summoned 
pride to my rescue. 

“You are not keeping time, Jennie, you 
and Ben,” said papa, impatiently, beating 
the measure with his foot. “ You are too 
slow; making solemn work of it,” 

It was solemn work, to me, at least, and 
I said that I did not feel like waltzing, and 
begged to be allowed to sit down. 

Ben escorted me to a seat, and left me 
without a word. Then Fred Hooper, the 
beau of the village, came up and insisted 
on my walizing with him; and just to show 
Ben that I wasn’t going to mope in the 
corner all the evening for his sake, or 
notice his strange behaviour at all, I did 
so, and we went spinning around the room 
for a long time, never once getting out of 
time, and making very merry instead of 
solemn work of it. Ben stood behind papa’s 
chair all the while, silent, superior, scorn- 
ful, and, as soon as the waltz was over, he 
came to bid me good-by. ‘He had pack- 
ing to do,’’ hé said, ‘‘as he was to leave 
very early in the morning.” 

I tried to seem indifferent and careless, 
wishing him good fortune, and saying that 
I hoped we might see him in Westfield. 
again before very long. 

**T shall not come to Westfield for years, 
if ever, Jennie,” he said, coldly, taking my 
offered hand. Then the others crowded 
round him, and while they were saying 
their good-bys, I was able to steal away un- 
noticed for a moment, and wipe away the 
tears which I could not keep from coming 
into my eyes. So Ben went away, and I 
might never see him again in the world. 

That night was the most wretched night 
Lever spent in my life. Only last night I 
had kept awake for very happiness. The 
stars that peeped in at my window seemed 
full of happy voices, and there was no 
doubt in my heart but that my Christinas 
would be amerry one. But now all was 
changed ; the solitude and darkness of my 
room were oppressive ; the stars seemed to 
be pointing to the lonely road of my fu- 
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ture. I drew the curtain to keep out their 
hateful light, and, burying my aching head 
in my pillow, I longed for and yet dreaded 
the morning; and the more I thought of 
Ben’s behaviour, the more incomprehensi- 
ble it seemed tome. Yesterday he bought 
me a bouquet of pink roses, and a little 
dainty silken-lined basket from the fair at 
the Corner, saying that the basket con- 
tained all his hopes, and that 1 must not 
open it until ] was alone. But there was 
nothing in the world in it, when I did open 
it, but the lining was ripped a little from 
the edge, and I pasted it on again with 
great care, wondering what he could mean 
about its containing all his hopes. He 
never mentioned it again, nor did 1, but 
someway, after he had gone, I never could 
bear to see that basket, but tucking the 
faded roses into it, hid it away out of sight. 
Then what did he mean by what he said 
in the church that day about being “‘ faith- 
ful unto death?’ O, if he had only gone 
away from Westfield long ago! if I had not 
learned to care for him so that the whole 
world was a blank without him! I won- 
dered if, in all the years that had passed, 
there had ever been one under the shelter 
of that old homestead roof as wretched as 
I. Teward morning I fell into an uneasy 
dream-troubled sleep, but awoke with the 
first sunshine in my eyes, sick, and weak, 
and heart-heavy. But I would not confess 
to my illness. I would not have people 
say that I was pining for Ben Herrick. No, 
I would be merry with the rest on merry 
Christmas. 1 would take my usual place 
in the church choir that morning, and go 
to Lizzie Armstrong’s party in the evening, 
as if nothing had happened. 

My paleness was remarked upon in the 
family circle, of course, and mamma said 
that I had been out too much in the even- 
ing of late, and she must put a stop to it. 

I lived through that day, though I had a 
feeling that I could not do so, and I lived 
through many other days equally as 
wretched ; then, as the years went on, time 
softened my grief, something of my old 
happiness in the bright weather came 
back, but it was a quiet happiness, not like 
the sweet joy of youth, not like the merry 
brightness of the old days. 

Other lovers came to me, but I had no 
heart to give; I thought only of Ben. 
Once ina while some one of the village 
people going to town would bring back 


news of him. He was prospering wonder- 
fully, they said; was the proprietor of a 
large store, and was spoken of as a man of 
eonsequence. Once we heard that he was 
going to be married to a beautiful Southern 
lady; but he never came to Westfield—his 
father and mother died before he left the 
place, and he had nothing to call him there 
now. ‘‘He had grown too fine to nctice 
his old friends,” Westfield people said. 

Seven years had passed away since that 
Christmas day of our parting, and Christ- 
mas was coming again. ‘They were begin- 
ning to talk about decorating the church, 
but it was not “our set’? who were going 
to decorate it. The girls of those days 
were nearly all matrons now. Lizzie Arm- 
strong was Mrs. Fred Hooper; even my 
little sister Kitty, whom I looked upon as 
a child then, was the mother of a dimpled 
little sprite nearly three years old. 

Everybody was begivning to say that 
“Jennie Norris would surely be an old 
maid ;” and Jennie Norris said so to her- 
self, and wished that that were all she had 
to trouble her, and there never had been 
any Ben Herrick; for when the days began 
te grow toward Christmas, my old sorrow 
awoke again, every year, and I was inde- 
scribably miserable and desolate. But 
happily this year there was going to bea 
little change forme. Aunt Hendry, a sis- 
ter of father, who lived in the city, had in- 
vited me to come and spend the winter 
with her, wishing me to come before the 
holidays, if possible. She was arich and 
fashionable widow, and had never noticed 
her country relatives; and how she hap- 
pened to be seized with such a fit of cor- 
diality, and remember me just then, I 
never could understand. 

I accepted the invitation, of course, and 
there was a great bustle of preparation in 
the old homestead, for my wardrobe, 
always forbidden to be fine by limited 
means, was in a more forlorn state than 
usual now, because I had not cared how I 
looked of late. 

One day, in wy haste, I left the lower 
drawer of my bureau open, while I went 
down stairs in search of Kitty; aid when 
I returned, there sat my roguish little niece 
Nell, covered with the spoil which she had 
stolen from that nest of treasures. When 
I first observed her, she was quietly pulling 
to pieces the little basket which Ben had 
bought for me at the Christmas fair so 
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long ago. I uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may, for the rose-colored lining was in 
tatters in her energetic little fingers. 

**Nell mus’ see what de pretty bastit 
make of; see, auntie, a letter for ’oo, the 
inside was maked of it!’ And the little 
witch held up a folded bit of paper for my 
inspection. 

What did it mean! It was directed to 
Miss Jennie Norris, in a handwriting only 
too familiar to me, but which I had not 


seen for seven long years. I took it witha 
trembling hand, for before I opened it I 
understood everything. I remembered 
what Ben had said when he gave the bas- 
ket to me, about its ‘containing all his 
hopes; the whole mystery was explained. 
He had spoken his love in this way, and 
some cruel fate had slipped the note from 
my sight into that little rip in the lining 
which I had mended with so much care. 


“DEAREST JENNIE” —it ran—“You 
know already that I love you, but I begin 


to feel like something of a coward when- 
ever I try to ask you to become my wife, 
and the words are stopped in my throat. 
I cannot leave Westfield in doubt, so I take 
this opportunity to put that all-important 
question. Dear Jennie, if you love me, 
and are willing to come to me in the city 
as soon as I can prepare a home for you, 
will you wear the pink roses, or a pink 
rose in your hair to-morrow? [ shall take 
that for your answer, and can hardly wait 
to see what it will be. 
Ben.” 


“ Yours faithfully, 


I forgot all my lonely years, all my dis- 
appointed hope—everything, in the joy of 
knowing that he had loved me, after all; 
and seizing little Nell in my arms, I almost 
crushed her with kisses; for if it had not 


been for her, the secret might have slept 


forever. She was so filled with surprise 
that her blue eyes grew wide and startled, 
for in all her wide experience such mis- 
chief had never been counted as virtue 
before, and she had expected anything but 
kisses. 

“I think the very expectation of a 
change does you good, Jennie,” said Kitty, 
looking at me over her seam thatday. “I 
don’t know when I have scen your eyes 
and cheeks so bright. Perhaps you will 
see Ben Herrick in town; it’s quite likely 
you will,”’ she added, meditatively, as if 
half to herself. 
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“ Folly?’ exclaimed mother. “ Ben Her- 
rick’s an old married man by this time. 
What has he to do with Jennie, or Jennie 
with him?” 

I could see that mother had always cher- 
ished a feeling of resentment toward the 
poor fellow, unjust as it was. 

Aunt Hendry received me very cordially, 
and seemed determined that [ should have 
agood time. I enjoyed the elegance of her 
house, with its bright soft-tinted draperies, 
and its rare old pictures; and the sparkle 
of silver, and gold, and frost, which always 
adorned the table, so unlike anything I 
had ever seen before, was a perfect delight 
tome. The nextday after | arrived she 
informed me that she had invited afew 
intimate friends to dine—Mr. and Mrs, 
Sanderson, and their daughter, and Mr. 
Herrick, a partner in the great Sanderson 
firm. 

“Mrs, Sanderson is my oldest and best 


friend,” she said, “and Miss Sanderson is 
a lovely and accomplished young lady. 
People say that Mr. Herrick is attentive to 
her, and I think a marriage between them 
would be highly pleasing to both papa and 
mamma, for he is a remarkably fine young 
man, almost perfect in every way.” 

“T used to know a Mr. Herrick; he 
went from Westfield some years ago—Mr. 
Benjamin Herrick. I wonder if it is the 
same one?’’ said I, as carelessly as pos- 
sible. 

“Why, yes, it must be the same one,” 
said she, “I remember now he told me 


once that he was born in Westfield. Were 
you very well acquainted with him?” 

** Yes, I used to go to school with him,’” 
Isaid. ButI did not care to dwell upon 
the subject, for I felt dreadfully oppressed 
by his perfection, and the accomplishments 
of the young lady to whom he was atten- 


tive. I was almost sorry that I was going 
to see him now, though I had longed so for 
but one glimpse of him all these years— 
sorry that he was going to see me, rather. 
How surprised he would be that he had 
ever loved me, such a plain countrified 
woman, without one accomplishment to 
boast of! 

What a painful task was my toilet that 
day! and how doubtfully I surveyed myself 
in the mirror after it was accomplished! 
Aunt Hendry declared that she was de- 
lighted with my appearance, though, and 


wondered how a country dressmaker could 
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make so stylish a fit as that of my black 
silk dress. But no dressmaker had any- 
thing to do with it; Kitty and I fitted it 
together. 

I was surprised at myself that I felt so 
perfectly composed when I went down into 
the drawing-room, after the arrival of the 
guests. Aunt introduced me to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanderson, but Miss Sanderson and 
Mr. Herrick were not there. They soon 
appeared, however, from the conservatory, 
which opened into the room, she, flushed 
and laughing, and he, catching a rose which 
had just dropped from her hair to her 
shoulder, was fastening it gallantly in his 
button-hole, as ata signal from my aunt he 
came toward me to be introduced. 

Ido not think he knew me at the first 
glance, but he started, and the blood 
rushed into his face when she mentioned 
my name. 

“Ts it possible, Miss Norris?” he said, 
shaking my hand somewhat confusedly, 
“ T had no idea of seeing you here.” 

We tried to talk about Westfield and 
Westfield people, but our conversation did 
not prosper very well. He was changed 
very much, | thought, and I could hardly 
believe that the elegant and fashienably- 
attired gentleman who sat by my side was 
the same Ben Herrick who used to draw 
me to school on his red-painted sled; who 
used to wade into the pond to get me 
lilies, and bring me candy and flowers with 
such a sheepish face. I felt chilled to the 
very heart in his presence, and was relieved 


when Miss Sanderson enticed him away to 


enjoy a bit of flirtation in the deep recess 
of a bay window. She was a pretty girl, 
with fluffy-golden hair and dancing blue 
eyes, but she seemed to me vain, and 
spoiled, and affected, and not half good 


enough for Ben, if Ben were what he used 


to be. He used to have so much to say 
against vanity and affectation. But then, 
the world changes people so, and love is 
blind. 

Ispent a dreary evening enough. Miss 
Sanderson rattled away to Mr. Herrick, on 
topics which were Greek to me, discussing 


the figures of the Germans, the last opera, 
and so forth, and though Mr. Herrick made 
a few feeble efforts to put the conversation 
on a common footing, and looked as bored 
as I felt, she kept on in the same strain 
until the evening was over. Mrs. Sander- 


son and Aunt Hendry were having a little 
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private bit of gossip in a secluded corner, 
and Mr. Sanderson, who was an elderly 
gentleman, seemed to be entirely over- 
come by drowsiness after dinner. 

The next day was the day before Christ- 
mas. My aunt received cards for a Christ- 
mas ball that evening, and was very anx- 
ious that I should go; but I begged to be 
excused. I did not feel in a ball-guing 
mood at all. My head ached, I was home- 
sick, and the heavy atmosphere of the sun- 
less day weighed on my spirits, There 
was snow on the ground, and the bells 
were muffled in mist, but the streets were 
full of hurrying feet, and the shops were 
like a scene in a fairy tale. 

“You would feel better to have a little 


fresh air,’ said Aunt Hendry. “Let 
James take you out in the carriage.” 

But I preferred to walk; a good long 
walk was just what I needed. If I should 
lose my way, I could easily find it again; 


and to watch the strangely-mingled crowd 


that was gathered on Broadway, was as 
interesting as a play to my unaccustomed 
eyes. SolI walked aimlessly about until 
the street lamps began to twinkle through 
the twilight, and the shop windows were 
more like wonder-land than ever in the 
brilliant gaslight. All at once a peal of 
joyful music came to my ear, and I found 
myself opposite a dark stone church whose 
stained windows were ruddy with light, 
and through whose open doors a good 
many people were passing. A Christmas 
service, I thought, and hurrying across the 


street, I entered with the rest. The church 


was nearly full, and as there was no usher, 
I was looking about me for a seat with 
some anxiety, when a tall gentleman in 
the middle aisle arose, and beckoned nie 
to come toward him. There was a vacant 


«seat beside him, which I accepted with 


thanks, without looking up; and it was 
some time before I discovered that I was 
indebted to Ben Herrick for this courtesy, 
and that it was he who was sitting beside 
me. 

How vividly the Christmes Eve of seven 
years ago arose in my mind! and how un- 
like this Christmas Eve its coming—so full 
of blessed hope and promise! But its 
wane was even sadder than to-day. I 
wondered if he remembered, too. I dared 
not look in his face. I tried to listen to 
the music and forget, to praise God who 
had this night redeemed the old lost world, 
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for this star which had arisen even for me. 
But Icould not bring myself away from 
the old days. I bardly knew when the 
music died away, and the hush of prayer 
fell upon the kneeling crowd. When I lifted 
my head, after the prayer was finished, my 
eyes fell on these words, which were in- 
scribed on a tablet on one side of the altar 
—* Be ye faithful unto death.”’ Involun- 
tarily I looked at Ben. Our eyes met in a 
strange startled glance, then I turned hast- 
ily away, for in spite of myself, mine were 
filling with tears. One dropped before I 
could stay it, and rolled slowly down over 
my cloak, I felt that he was observing it, 
and flushed to a painful crimson. 

The music pealed joyfully on, now 
reaching heights of infinite bliss, now dy- 
ing into a breath of perfect peace. The 
lights about the altar were grouped into 
one great star, and their radiance fell on a 
pyramid of white lilies, pure as those baby 
hands that reached from the manger in 
Bethlehem to save the world. I heard and 
saw in a sort of dream; and when the ser- 
vice was ended, and Benand I left the 
church gogether, it seemed as if all the 
years which had parted us had been a 
dream, also—a dreary bewildering dream. 
There was no reality in anything, but that 
life was sad. 

“ Jennie,” said Ben, after a long silence, 
as we walked along through the dim street, 
“did you think of what I said years ago 
when you read those words on the tablet ? 
I did not think then how sorrowfu!ly, how 
far apart from you I should keep my vow, 
but I have kept it, Jennie. I always shall 
keep it. I never thought to speak of it 
again, but I cannot help it now. Will you 
not change your mind, and wear my roses 
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in your hair to-night, though you refused 
to do so seven years ago ?”” 

* Refused to do so!’ I exclaimed. “O 
Ben!” And I told him the whole story 
from beginning to end, how the note had 
slipped between the edge of the basket and 
the lining, and how I had only found ita 
few weeks before, but had been wondering 
over his strange behaviour all these years. 

** What a wicked fate!” said Ben; * but 
I don’t know but that I am happy enough 
now to make up for all the misery I have 
endured. To-night is the gladdest Christ- 
mas Eve of my life.” 

“And of mine also,” said I, looking up 
into the sky, which was, after the cloud- 
dim day, growing clear and starry, like my 
life. ‘But, Ben, I’m so countrified, and 
so plain and faded! How can you care for 
me now? I heard that you were going to 
marry Miss Sanderson.” 

He laughed, assuring me that he had 
neyer dreamed of doing such a thing, and 
then he said all sorts of foolish flattering 
things to me, such as lovers delight in say- 
ing, and all foolish women delight to hear. 

While I was at tea that night a servant 
brought in a bouquet of pink roses for 
Miss Norris. Aunt Hendry looked sur- 
prised. 

“An admirer, so soon?’ she said, 
laughing. 

**O no, it’s a very ancient affair,” I an- 
swered. And she would not let me rest 
until she had heard the whole story. 

So when Ben came, he not only had ‘the 
satisfaction of seeing the roses in my hair, 
but was ushered into the midst of a dainty 
little fete prepared in his honor and mine, 
ata moment’s warning, by my energetic 
and gratified relative. 


A SONG FOR WINTER. 


BY MRS. MARY F. WILLIAMS. 


O, what if the snows are white and cold, 
And the summer’s bloom is over! 

O, what if the roses blush no more, 
And the frost has killed the clover! 
Providence, R. I., Sept., 1874. 


Let us turn to the winter a smiling face, 


And welcome the pale new-comer ;— 


Isn’t love as deep, isn’t life as sweet, 


As it was in the bygone summer ? 
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THE VINCENT MARRIAGE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Mr. Vincent leaned back in his loung- 
ing-chair and looked out into the Park. 
Such a sunshine, such a soft cool rustle of 
foliage, such a fragrance of flowers, ought 
to be joyful; but to him they were inex- 
pressibly mournful. For he would never 
see the sunshine, nor the trees, nor the 
flowers of another summer. Perhaps be- 
fore these were faded he would be buried 
out of sight. 

The canaries sang joyfully in their cage, 
a lithe maltese cat made frantic bounds and 
leaps after a fly that had escaped the eyes 
of Mr. Vincent's pattern servants, and the 
shrill sound of childish laughter came in 
from a back street through the windows of 
the long suite of rooms. But they woke no 
smile nor gleam of interest in that pale 
grave face. 

Thomas came in bearing a luncheon 
which he deposited on a stand at his mas- 
ter’selbow. A long purple bottle of Johan- 
nisberger, Rhine sunshine, eondensed over 
the cellar of that storied castle, a sparkling 
elfish wine; a little French roll, light and 
snowy white under its amber crust; a glass 
dish with long strings of red currants like 
strung rubies, and a little show of grated 
cheese on a silver plate. Such was Mr. 
Vincent’s delicate and simple luncheon. 

Thomas shook out the napkin of deep- 
fringed damask, poured wine into a glass 
like a green soap-bubble, bowed, and with- 
drew. 

Mr. Vincent just tasted the wine, drew a 
long string of currants through sugar, toyed 
with them a moment and forgot to eat 
them, then turned listlessly to look out 
again. It was atime when few were out 
who could remain in, for it was noon of a 
July day; but as he looked, a light quick 
step caught his ear, and presently a young 
lady came past the window and ran up the 
steps of the next house. A ladylike girl, 
rather, but not very pretty, and simply 
dressed. It was the Misses Raymonds’ 
music-teacher come to give her pupils their 
lessons. 

Mr. Vincent knew perfectly well what 
she was. He knew on what days she came, 
how long she stayed, and had marked, also, 


that every time she came she was paler 
and more worn. No wonder, he thought; 
running from house to house in the heat, 
and training the dull fingers of misses who 
had not, perbaps, a grain of music in them, 
must be drudgery. Besides, he had a little 
romance about this girl which might also 
account for any faded roses. There was a 
young Mr. Raymond who had chosen to fall 
in love with his sister’s music-teacher, and, 
report said, had been favored byher. Papa 
and mamma made short shrift of the mat- 
ter. There had been a sharp engagement, 
then Mr. William was sent to Europe to 
learn a proper appreciation of caste, and 
Miss Vincent, for she happened to have the 
same name as our friend, attended to her 
pupils as before, though, perhaps, with 
paler cheeks. 

Now, as she satin Mrs. Raymond’s par- 
lor, trying to dia one of Chopin’s murmur- 
ous waltzes into Miss Anne’s stupid little 
pate and dexterous but inexpressive little 
fingers, there came a gentle ring of the 
doorbell, the parlor door opened and a ser- 
vant brought a note in. 

‘*How dare you bring a note in your 
hand?’ cried Miss Anne. 

“It is for Miss Vincent,’’ explained the 
girl. 

“0,” said the young lady, as though that 
were quite another thing. ‘‘ But how odd 
that a note should come here for you, Miss 
Vincent. What can it be?” Nee 

“It is from Mr. Vincent, next door, Miss 
Anne,” said the girl, while Miss Vincent 
coolly opened it, ‘‘and Thomas is waiting 
in the vestibule for an answer.”’ 

The note was as follows: 

** Will Miss Vincent allew me an invalid’s 
privilege, and step into my house a moment 
when her lesson is over, since I cannot 
come to her? Or,if other engagements 
press, appoint a time when she will come 2?” 

The note was signed Eugene Vincent. 

“Excuse me a moment, Miss Anne,” 
said the music-teacher, rising. 

“Tell Mr. Vincent I will come in to see 
him in half an hour,’”’ she said, to Thomas, 
then returned to her pupil whom she found 
in the sulks. 
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“How came you acquainted with Mr. 
Vincent ?”’ asked Miss Raymond, at length. 

“Tam notacquainted with him. Pleage 
go over that passage again. You should 
not spread that chord.” 

Miss Raymond rendered the chord with 
a bang, thenreturned tothecharge. ‘ But 
what in the world does he write you for?” 

“That passage is piano. Now don’t 
strike staccato, but soft and full, with 
diminuendo. The phrases should melt 
away.” 

“T shan’t play any more,” said Miss 
Anne, rising. 

“Don’t you care to?” said the teacher, 
tranquilly. ‘‘ Then, Miss Frances, I can 
give the time to you.” 

Thomas opened the door for Miss Vincent 
as she came up the steps, and directed her 
into the room where his master was, 

She stepped forward with some curiosity, 
for the few glimpses she had got of this 
man in passing his windows had deepened 
the interest excited in her by his singular 
case. Besides, she wondered what he could 
want of her. In the first dimness of the 
room she did not see him, but the next 
moment he was visible, leaning back in his 
easy-chair and asleep. 

She stepped nearer, hesitated a moment, 
then with a half smile, seated herself and 
waited. She could not help watching, too, 
and photographing on her mind this man’s 


picture. He was near forty, perhaps, 


handsome, dark-eyed and dark-bearded. 
The brown coat of tan which he had 
brought from his ten years in the mines 
and in wild western life had worn off, and 
the face was perfectly white, though not 
particularly thin. The form, only half con- 
eealed by his white linen wrapper, was tall 
and well-developed, and the feet, crossed 
on the ottoman before him, were almost too 
daintily made for a man. 

There was no time to observe more, for, 
drawing a long heavy sigh, he opened his 
eyes. 

“ Heighho!’ he yawned, dropping his 
folded hands upon his knee. “1 wonder 
if that girl is coming in?’ 

“That girl is here, sir,” said a quiet 
voice at his side. 

He started, made a blushing apology, and 
proceeded to explain his reason for request- 
ing her presence. He went eut but little, 
he said, and was lonely and gloomy when 
inthe house. He had no relatives, and 


very few friends, no intimate ones, and con- 
sequently his time dragged, short as it was 
likely to be. He knew that she was a 
music-teacher, and thought that perhaps 
she would be willing to come in and play 
to him occasionally when her other engage- 
ments would permit. He had fancied that 
it might be less irksome to play than to 
teach, though, if she were peremptory, he 
was willing to be a pupil—ending with a 
faint smile. 

Miss Vincent consented readily. She 
would be very glad if her music could be 
any relief to him. And since he needed 
her, and sat so lonely in his great house, she 
did not hasten to go. She sat and talked, 
and listened, and before either was quite 
aware, knew all the principal features in 
his life. He had been an only child, in- 
heriting just money enough to finish his 
education. After graduating from college 
he had taken a sudden resolution to go to 
California and dig for gold in the earth, in- 
stead of trying to fiad it in a profession. 
He had been one of the few fortunate ones, 
and after ten years, had returned home 
with heavy trunks, large credit in several 
banks, and a regular income from his mines 
of a thousand dollars a week. 

Full of life and hope for the future, he 
had invested his money, had bought and 
furnished a liouse, home being his first 
thought, and had begun to gather up his 
old acquaintances and to form new ones. 
There had been a grand house-warming 
that spring, a part of the week’s festivities 
being a hunting party gotten up more for a. 
lark than for the game they would get. A 
rifle in the hand of a careless friend had 
gone off accidentally, and a bullet entered 
Mr. Vineent’s breast. Everything that 
science could do was in vain. ‘The ball 
could not be reached, and, as time passed, 
grew msre and more troublesome. There 
was sometimes a difficulty in breathing, a 
pain through the left breast, an irregular 
action of the heart. ; 

There was a consultation and examina-. 
tion by the most noted surgeons in the 
country, who pronounced that the ball was 
lodged somewhere over the heart, was grad- 
ually settling, and would cause his death 
at no distant period. He must abstain from 
all exercise that was not absolutely neces- 
sary, and had better arrange his affairs at 
once. When death came it would doubt- 
less be sudden, perhaps instantaneous. 
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And so Mr. Vincent, though a great 
walxer, dared not walk, though a fine 
horseman, dared not ride, and his horses 
gnawed their mangers, and his carriages 
gathered dust, while he sat at home wait- 
ing fora piece of lead to drop into his 
heartand killhim. Nota very comfortable 
position, truly. 

Miss Vincent listened to all this, and see- 
ing the strong man so helpless before her, 
her pity for him, her admiration for him, 
also, and perhaps, some need in her own 
life, inspired her with a resolution. What- 
ever she could do to lift the burden of this 
dreadful fate should be done; and since he 
frankly described his loneliness and gloom, 
she would take on herself to cheer and 
amuse him. Mournful as the case was, a 
sense of exquisite pleasure: arose in her 
heart as she contemplated it. It was beau- 
tiful to be useful to some one. 

“I’m going to play something for you,” 
she said, when he had done speaking. 
“ May I takeoff my bonnet?” 

He smiled, well-pleased that she should 
understand so well what he wanted. It 
looked homelike to see that light figure in 
its blue muslin robe and the shinirg braids 
of dark hair uncoveted, seating herself so 
easily at his piano. 

She played cheerful music, broke pres- 
eutly into a ringing march, then sang softly 
a German cradle-song. 

Miss Vincent’s touch on the instrument 
was fine, and her voice one of richest 
sweetness. Besides, in singing to an audi- 
tor who was nota dozen paces from her, 
she did not think it necessary to exert the 
full power of her lungs. Her voice never 
tired the ear, and so easily and gracefully 
she sang, that while listening to her, song 
seemed more natural than speech. 

The cradle-song faded and fainted, and 
she half-turned from the piano. A voice 
arrested her: 


“* Let me drink in the spirit of that sweet sound! 
More, O more, I am thirsting yet! 

It loosens the serpent that care hath bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it.’” 


The last lowly-uttered word was lost in 
the earnest uprising of Mendelsohn’s most 
beautiful hymn, “ Lift thine eyes to the 
mountains whence cometh help.”’ 

“*T have a lesson to give now,’ she said, 
rising. ‘ But I will come as often as you 
like.” 
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“You cannot come too often,” he said, 
extending his hand to her. ‘“ This is the 
first relief I have had for weeks.” 

After this, Miss Vincent came every day, 
rainor shine. If there was rain, the champ- 
ing horses had exercise, and the quiet 
boarding-house was astonished at the sight 
of a stylish carriage driven up to the door 
with or forthe young music-teacher. Four 
weeks passed in this way, and the invalid 
grew daily worse. He lay on a sofa nearly 
all the time, and any sudden movement 
made his heart leap in great bounds, 

Scarcely could the young nurse control 
her pitying emotions to show him a cheer- 
ful face. And she never went up the steps 
for her daily visit without a sinking heart 
foe what she might find. 

Meantime, gossips were not idle. That 
Mr. Vincent should like to be amused with 
music was not surprising, but that he 
shov'd have selected a young lady perform- 
er wa)rather odd. But that was nothing 
to the liberty given her. The carriage sent 
if but a drop of rain fell, a latchkey to en- 
ter when she would, and unlimited power 
to give what orders she pleased in the house. 
Why, she even ordered Mr. Vincent’s din- 
ner at the market, and satand ate with him. 

‘*T’m sure,” said Mrs. Raymond, indig- 
nantly, “Anne could play to him, and Mr. 
Raymond and 1 would be happy to goin 
and sit with him any time. But he never 
asks us.”’ 

Fortunately Mr. Vincent never heard nor 
suspected these things, and what Miss Vin- 
cent heard she treated with scorn. 

“Thave something to say to you, Miss 
Vincent,” her patient said one day when 
she had stepped in to inquire for him be- 
fore giving her lessons at Mrs. Raymond’s. 
“ You may think me very selfish, and I sup- 
pose Lam; but I wish you would give up 
teaching. I want you to be here more,” ~ 

She looked at him and hesitated a mo- 
ment. Teaching was her whole support, 
and ber brother Charlie’s sole hope for an 
education. 

“ Then I will give it up,” she said. 

He smiled faintly. 

“ Sit here,” touching a tabouret by his 
sofa. 

She sank into the seat without a word. 

“IT have been thinking that the better 
way, if you could bring yourself to con- 
sent,’”’ he said, gently, taking her hand, “‘ is 
for us to be married.”’ 
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_ She started, grew crimson, and drew her 
hand from him. 

** You can see,” he went on in the same 
tone, watching her with his steady solemn 
eyes, “you can see that it will be buta 
short time, and I assure you that it will be 
butaform. By this, I can have you always 
here, spare you fatigue and remark, and 
provide for your future. I cannot tell you 
what a blessing you have been to me, and 
Icannot lose younow. You can have some 
friend to stay with you, if you like, only 
that I would like to have you without any 
stranger present part of the time, as now. 
Am I asking too much ?” 

The soft trembling hand was laid in his, 
and the lips quivered but could not answer. 

“Of course, I do not speak of love,” he 
said. “Ihave no thoughtof that. And 
our intercourse will be as it has been. You 
will soon be free to make yourself happy 
with the one you love. Will you think of 
this and answer me as soon as you can?’ 

Laura Vincent’s face had grown deathly 
pale while he was speaking, and when he 
had ended she answered quietly: 

“It shall be.as you wish, and when you 
wish.” 

“Thank you,” he said, gratefully. ‘‘ May 
I say to-day ?”’ 

“Yes. And nowI must go into Mrs. 
Raymond’s. Perhaps you may change your 
mind about this, but it shall be as you wish 
every way. You speak of providing for my 
future. I will tell you what I will take, 
what I shall be obliged to take. I have 
now twenty pupils in music at ten dollars 
aquarter. Untill get as many pupils again, 
let that amount, eight hundred dollars a 
year, be paid me. I will take no more.” 

**Miss Vincent,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
after the lessons had been finished, and 
after she had sent her daughters out of the 
room, ‘‘ 1 am obliged, as a friend, to speak 
to you about your connection with Mr. 
Vincent. Yourintimacy there causes great 
remark.’’ 

Laura was too full of weightier thoughts 
to be very angry. She merely said: 

“ I dare say you are right, Mrs. Raymond. 
There is a class of persons ever ready to re- 
mark upon others. ‘Their remarks are of 
no consequence to me, except that I am 
sorry to see persons so low and so wicked. 
I do not care to listen to what they say.” 

“But I care,”’ said the lady, sharply. 
** Your going there is extmordinary, and so 
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long as you are my daughters’ teacher, 
you—” 

**T am their teacher no longer,”’ said the 
girl, haughtily. 

“Indeed! What does this mean?” 

“I wish you good-morning,” was the an- 
swer. ‘I have no time to spare.” 

Laura Vincent’s heart leaped into her 
mouth as she stepped into Mr. Vincent’s 
parlor again. A group were gathered 
around the sofa, among them a clergyman, 
anda lawyer. Had he died, then, while 
she was absent? No; the group parted 
as she sprang forward, and met the sick 
man’s smile. She would have retired im- 
mediately and in some confusion, but he 
called her to him. 

“You do not repent your promise?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“ 

** And will fulfil it now ?” 

“ Yes.”’ > 

** God bless you!’ 

In ten minutes they were married, had 
received a warm clasp of the band from 
each of their departing visitors, who dared 
not breathe a word of hope or congratula- 
tion over this mournful bridal, and were 
alone. 

‘Now I am at rest,’’ said Eugene Vin- 
cent, sinking back and closing his eyes. 
‘* Everything is settled, and I have nothing 
more to do.”’ 

Laura Vincent looked at him a moment 
in silence, then drew the large family Bible 
toward her, and read St. John’s recital of 
the Saviour’s death, then turned and read 
a psalm, the 20th. ‘The Lord hear thee 
in the day of trouble.’ 

He listened attentively, then, when she 
closed the book, whispered : 

**Would you just as lief say a prayer, 
Laura ?”’ 

She knelt by bis side, and while he held 
her hands, repeated the Lord’s prayer. 

But with the “ Amen ”’ her face dropped 
forward on his arm, and she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

“Tender heart,”’ he said, gently, touch- 
ing her bowed head. “ Don’t grieve, Laura. 
I shall be well soon, and you will like to re- 
member what you have doneforme. Don’t 
grieve, child!” 

With a strong effort she recovered her 
self-control, got up, and smiled as she 
wiped her eyes. ; 

** A woman must always make a scene, 
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you know, Mr. Vincent,” she said. ‘‘ Now 
itisluncheon time. What will you have ?”’ 

“‘T want something very nice,’’ he said, 
rising tohiselbow. ‘‘I am hungry; I have 
not felt so much like eating for a week.” 

“Should you sit?’ she asked, fearfully. 

“Why, yes, if I feel no inconvenience 
from doing so,” he said; ‘‘and I do not.” 

While they sat over the luncheon, a ser- 
vant came with the money which Mrs. Ray- 
mond owed Miss Vincent for her daughters’ 
lessons, and requested a receipt. 

** She said I'd be likely to find you here,” 
said the girl, pertly. 

‘‘Where else should you find her?” de- 
maaded Mr. Vincent, haughtily, looking at 
the girl with eyes that made her shrink. 

Laura wrote the receipt, hesitated, then 
signed ‘‘Mrs. Eugene Vincent,” a name 
that struck consternation and dismay to 
Mrs. Rayrsond’s heart when she read it. 
To offend the wife of Eugene Vincent was 
the last thing that politic lady would have 
wished. 

Mr. Vincent’s marriage changed him in 
more than one respect; it cheered his spirits 
at the same time that it made him less care- 
ful of himself. 

*T feel that it would be cowardly of me 
to lie here longer,”’ he said. ‘*‘ When Iam 
not suffering pain I mean to go about. Of 
course, I shall avoid violent exercise, but I 
must not vegetate any longer.’’ 

So they took moderate walks, Laura anx- 
iously measuring every step, they went to 
church,and sometimes to concert or theatre, 
and they rode out, though the doctors shook 
their heads. No harm came of it. 

One day, when they were riding, the 
horses took fright, and could not be stopped 
till they had dashed on for nearly half a 
mile. Laura sat pale as death watching 
her husband’s face. He was quiet, very 
pale, looking straight before him, his hand 
pressed to his side. 

“You may drive home, Thomas,’’ he 
said, quietly, when the horses had become 
manageable, 

**Laura I wish* you would send for Dr. 
D.” he said, when they reached home. 

She gave the order with a sinking heart, 
then sat watching her husband as he 
walked to and fro with a look of suppressed 
excitement, never removing his hand from 
his side. Since he said nothing, indeed 
seemed scarcely aware of her presence, she 
could ask no questions. 


The doctor came, and she left them alone, 
going up to her chamber to throw herself 
upon her knees with voiceless petitions. 

It seemed long, but was really only a few 
minutes before there was a knock at the 
door, and a message. The doctor would 
like to see her below for a moment. 

She met him just at the foot of the stairs. 
But what did it mean? His eyes were 
sparkling, his lips smiling, and he was walk- 
ing about the hall rubbing his hands in 
joyful impatience. 

“*Mrs. Vincent,” he said, grasping her 
hand as she stood on the step above him, 
‘*T have joyful news, glorious news for 
you!”? 

A dimness swept before her vision, and 
she looked at him mutely, and with parted 
lips. 

“Your husband will live! By some 
miracle that terrible ball has made its ap- 
pearance close to the skin. Its shape can 
be distinctly felt. It will be a mere noth- 
ing to cut it out. Not the slightest danger. 
Iam going for my instrumeuts now, and 
shall be back in fifteen minutes.” 

What more he would have said was 
stopped, for Laura Vincent melted at his 
feet like a wreath of snow. She awoke in 
her own chamber, with Betty rubbing her 
hands, and laughing and crying in a breath. 

“Where is Mr. Vincent?” she cried, 
starting up. 

** He’s in the dining-room with the doc- 
tor, ma’am; and I’m soglad?’ 

** Well, Betty, go down now, for they may 
want you, and if he is any worse come 
directly and tell me.” 

When she was alone, Laura covered her 
face and thought. What a change! and 
how should she meet it? She was this 
man’s wife before the world. They were 
bound for life; and yet all he had wanted 
of her was a companion to cheer and amuse 
him for a few weeks, a sort of fancy ser- 
vant whose wages would be paid in his will. 
Would he hate her utterly? Would he try 
to put her away? and could hedoso? She 
knew little of the law. That he considered 
her alien now she had proof, for while she 
had known every bad symptom and every 
pain from which he had suffered, when he 
had received the first ray of hope he was 
silent to her, and she knew of his safety 
only through the physician. Evidently she 
would have to go away from him. But 
over all this confusion of bitter feeling was 
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the joyful thought that he was saved, that 
he would live. 

Betty came again, saying that the doctor 
was at the door, and wanted to know if he 
should see her. She rose hastily to meet 
him. 

Pale yet,”’ he laughed. ‘But I have 
no fears. People don’t die of joy. Mr. 
Vincent is as well as he ever was, and I 
left him holding a little leaden ball in his 
hand which I have just taken from his side. 
Are you curious to see it?” 

Laura would gladly have escaped seeing 
Mr. Vincent for a while, and shrank from 
intruding on him, but felt that decency re- 
quired she should go. 

He looked up eagerly as she entered, and 
a deep flush ran over his face as he saw 
her. She went to him with downcast eyes 
and pale face, and somewhat formally 
offered her congratulations. 

The doctor stared at them, muttered an 
excuse, and left. 

“I did not mean to deceive you, Laura,” 
he said, gravely. ‘‘I thought I was going 
to die.”’ 

** But you are not!” she said, looking up 
with a flashing smile; then drooping again, 
**do not speak of anything to-day, please.’’ 

*“* Very well,” he assented, coldly. 

Visitors came in opportunely, friends 
who had heard of his good fortune, and 
among them the careless one whose shot 
had perilled his life. This man came pale 
and trembling, almost speechless with a 
blissful relief. 

“Tcouldn’t believe till I saw you,’’ he 
said, at length. ‘‘I didn’t dare to think 
that Ihad escaped sucha blight as your 
death would have been to me.”’ 

Then after dinner Mr. Vincent was out 
to enjoy his new liberty, and see how it 
seemed to walk without being afraid to 
drop at every step. Laura heard him come 
in early, but did not godown. He did not 
need her now. 

So several days passed, each longing yet 
dreading to speak to the other about what 
was most in their thoughts. They metonly 
at the table, and then almost always with 
company. Mr. Vincent was now a man 
among men, his strong vitality playing all 
the more strongly for its temporary re- 
straint. He went out and in his house 
with a stirring step, the doors banged after 
him, his clear voice was heard from the 
street. 


The pale girl up stairs watched him 
through the biind, and listened to him with 
a sinking heart. She loved this man, and 
she must leave him! Her resolution was 
taken. She would no longer stay an un- 
welcome intruder in the house to which he 
had invited her. She would go to him and 
have the matter settled at once. A week 
had passed since the change in his fate, 
and it was high time she should rid him of 
his burden, 

She put by the rich dress which he had 
pressed upou her, and put on again the 
simple muslin in which she had first come 
tohim. Then she went down stairs and 
into the parlor where he sat alone. He 
rose courteously, and placed a chair for her. 
His eyes dwelt earnestly on her pale face, 
and his own grew pale, for he felt that the 
decisive time had come. 

*T have been trying to speak to you every 
day for a week,” she began with detor- 
mined calmness; ‘but for some reason I 
could not. It is time our future should be 
settled. Of course, neither of us need to 
be reminded of the understanding in which 
we went through that form of marriage. 
You are saved, you will live, and for that 
great blessing we should both be willing to 
suffer a little inconvenience. I wish you 
to be free, and you best know what should 
be done. It seems to me that any jury 
would pronounce the ceremony null, and 
that neither of us need be injured by it. 
Of course, I shall leave here immediately, 
and after our affairs are settled, I wish to 
leave the town.’’ 

Her voice failed her, and she stopped. 

Mr. Vincent was walking the room in un- 
controllable agitation. 

*T was crazy to think of such a sacri- 
fice!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It was the very 
height of selfishness—a selfishness, too, 
that has defeated itself. Why did I not 
die!’ 

‘Because God willed that you should 
live,” said a low mournful voice. He 
turned to her: 

** Laura, can you forgive me for ruining 
your happiness?” he asked. 

‘*T have nothing to forgive,” she said, 
gently, softly pressing the hand that had 
clasped hers. “‘I am glad that I could 
comfort you when you needed me, and I 
think there’s no great harm done.” 

* You were a comfort and a blessing to 
me,”’ he said, presently. “I have a fancy 
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that I should have died without you. Do 
you remember I was better as soon as we 
were married ?” 

She remembered that evening with a 
pang of regret. How happy she had been 
in spite of his danger! His hours seemed 
few, but they were all to be passed with 
her; now long years stretched before him, 
but she must be far away. 

He watched her pale tremulous face a 
moment. 

“ Laura, do you hate me ?”’ he exclaimed. 

She steadied her lip and voice. 

**No; you have meant me no harm, and 
cannot do other than youdo. ldo not 
wish it otherwise,”’ she added, proudly. 

He dropped the hand he held, and began 
walking again. 

“You shall be free immediately if the 
law will make you so,’’ he said, hurriedly; 
‘and whatever reparation I can make you, 
I will. I wish,’ he said, wistfully, pausing 
before her, ‘* I wish you would forget every- 
thing but that Iam your friend, and have 
confidence in me ?” 

“TI have every confidence in you,’’ she 
said. 

He seated himself beside her again and 
took her hand. 

“Laura, have you heard from William 
Raymond since he came home ?”’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

William Raymond!” 

‘Did you not know he had been at home 
two or three days ?”’ 

“T did not. I don’t expect to hear from 
him.” 

* Do you wish he should know the cir- 
cumstances under which we were married, 
and—’’ 

**What can you mean, Mr. Vincent?” 
exclaimed Laura. ‘‘ What has Mr. William 
Raymond to do with it?” 

* He loved you once, and may love you 
yet.” 

“Possibly,” she said, coloring. 
that makes no difference.” 

“Would you wish him to think that you 
married another willingly, expecting to 
spend your life with him?” 


“But 


“Tam quite indifferent what he thinks, 
Mr. Vincent. It is none of his business,” 
said Laura, with cold surprise. 

Eugene Vincent clenched the small hand 
in his. 

“Ts he not your lover ?”’ 

rejected him, sir!’ 

“Laura, who is he whom you love?” 
asked her companion, in a passionate un- 
dertone, 

The crimson blood rushed over her face. 

**T have no lover,’’ she said, withdraw- 
ing her hand, and rising. 

‘Dare you tell me that yeu do not love 
any one?’ he exclaimed, detaining her. 
“IT must know to whom I give you up. 
* And, Laura, if you love nobody else, by 
Heaven! I’ll make you love me, or I’ll die 
in the attempt.” 

Mrs. Vincent sank back into her seat 
again, and locked into her husband’s face. 
“ Eugene!’ she said, softly. 

* You don’t mean, Laura—”’ 

‘*]—I am afraid 1 love my husband!’ she 
sobbed, sinking into his arms, 

“ My own little wife!” 

** Laura,” he said, after a while. ‘‘Do 
you remember the time you first came into 
this room and found me asleep ?” 

no, I’ve quite forgotten it.” 

“Well, little girl, you were my darling 
from that moment. And I have loved you 
ever since, but was afraid of frightening 
and disgusting you by saying so. That 
afternoon we were out riding last, when I 
felt something move in my side, and put- 
ting my hand down felt a bunch there 
where the rifle-ball was; my first thought 
was not that Iwas safe, but thatI had 
ruined your happiness.” 

“You have made it! You have made 
it?’ she said. 

And thus was settled the Vincent mar- 
riage, over whose romance all the lads and 
Jasses wondered, over whose splendid pros- 
perity Mrs. Raymond grew bilious and 
miserable, and of whose entire happiness 
no one knows so well as the principals 
themselves. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“By JOVE!” 


THE upshot of Lord Valence’s argument 
with John Bulwer is, that he writes to ac- 
cept Mr. Mildmay’s invitation to Norman 
House, and on the day appointed arrives at 
the nearest station. 

Asa matter of course, the carriage is 
sent to meet him, and as a matter of course 
also, notwithstanding Miss West-Norman’s 
jeers upon the subject, his sister-in-law in- 
sists upon going in the carriage. 

“I don’t know what poor dear Valence 
would think if, Arthur and I were not at 
the station. He isso used to have us about 
him, you see. You must make a little 
allowance for family affection, Everil.”’ 

“O, go and meet him, by all manner of 
means!’ exclaims hercousin. ‘ Indeed, I 
should think you very wrong not to do so. 
He might trip in getting out of the train, 


- you know (children are so careless), or he 


may lose his ticket on his way. Shall I 
order the carriage a quarter of an hour 
earlier, so that you may be sure to be on 
the platform before the train arrives ?”’ 

“Now you are laughing at poor dear 
Valence, Everil, which is very, very 
naughty of you. Well,’’—with a small 
sigh—‘‘I hope you may never know what 
it is to feel nervous, and sensitive, and de- 
pendent on those who love you, for assist- 
ance in these little matters.” 

““T am sure I hope I shan’t—there does 
not seem much likelihood of it at present, 
does there ?—but if I should, 1 think I 
shall keep at home altogether, and not 
make a fool of myself in public.” 

“Ah! you are too hard on him,” says 
the widow, reproachfully, as, with her 
child in her hand, she glides away on her 
mission of mercy. 

Lord Valence, as he steps briskly on the 
platform of the Hereford railway station, 
does not look as though he much needed 
the sacrifice made by Mrs. West on his ac- 
count, The journey, as Bulwer prognosti- 
cated, has shaken him up. His separation 
from the home in which he nurses his mys- 


terious fancies, added to the change of 


scene, and perhaps a faint though unaec- 
knowledged anticipation of what lies be- 
fore him, has made him look brighter and 


‘more youthful than he has done for some 


time past; and as the widow sees him giv- 
ing directions about his luggage, and fee- 
ing the various attendants who surround 
him, she becomes quite alarmed and puz- 
zled by the change. 

“Why, Agatha! you here ?—this is kind 
of you,’ he says, as he catches sight of 
her; ‘‘and Arthur, too. Why, what aman 
he’s growing! But I am sorry that you 
should have taken this trouble on my 
account.” 

**O Valence! as if it could be any trou- 
ble,” she purrs into his ear; ‘‘ and did you 
think it possible I could let you arrive here 
without any one to welcome you? And 
Arthur was so anxious to see his dear 
uncle again.” 

““Was he? That’s a good boy!” says 
Valence, rather indifferently; “ but here 
is the carriage, so let me put you in.” 

“Tam so much afraid you will regret 
having taken this step,” continues Mrs. 
West, as they drive off together; “it was 
cruelty to ask you to leave home unneces- 
sarily, when they know you are so averse 
to anything like mixed society.” 

‘Batis it unnecessary? Mildmay seems 
to wish to consult me about the property. 
I was in more than two minds about com- 
ing, Agatha, for your letter was certainly 


not encouraging; but Bulwer persuaded 
me to do so.”’ 


“Mr. Bulwer is always anxiéus to pro- 
mote your welfare,” replies the widow, 
registering at the same time a vow of ven- 
geance against Bulwer for presuming to 
upset her plans; ‘‘but he does not know 
your constitution and idiosyncrasies as I 
do. You are looking terribly ill, dear 
Valence!” 


“Am 1?” says the earl, quickly; and 
then, with an air of resignation, he adds, 
** Well, after all, it is only what is to be 
expected. Men don’t break up in a day.” 

‘*It makes me so unhappy to hear you 


speak like that,” says Mrs. West, softly, as 
she lays her hand upon bis. 


“You have known and seen it for some 
time past?” 

“Yes,” hesitatingly; ‘“‘but Heaven only 
knows how terrible it is to have it brought 
so near—my dear brother,” with a squeeze 
of the hand she holds, a sniffle, and a long 
look out of the opposite window. 

“Tt is useless to fight against the inev- 
itable,” replies Lord Valence. ‘There! 
Agatha, don’t be foolish, but think of 
something else. How are matters progress- 
ing at Norman House ?”’ 

“In what way, dear Valence?” 

‘* With regard to myself. What is to be 
my cousin’s final decision? Has she con- 
fided nothing to you?” 

“T wouldn’t insult you by asking. How 
could she decide but to marry you? Only 
Everil is rather a curious character—very 
high-spirited and independent, you know, 
and fond of thinking she has her own way 
in everything; so that, if I may advise you, 
dear Valence, I should say—don’t be the 
first to mention the subject to her. It’s 
sure to come right on the twenty-seventh.”’ 

“You speak as though it were a matter 
of moment to me, though you know I 
have no personal feeling concerned in it. 
The only reason that would make me mar- 
ry this girl, Agatha, is that her property 
may be secured to her. What interest 
should I have in marriage, or anything be- 
longing to this world ?” 

(“Ah! dear Valence, you will break my 
heart,” says the widow, in mental brack- 
ets.) 

«_——- but of one thing I am determined. 
I will not permit her to accept my hand 
without first knowing what she has to ex- 
pect.” 

“‘ You will tell her of—of—” falters Mrs. 
West. 

“ T shall tell her as much as it concerns 
her to know—that 1 shall not live to worry 
her long.” 

His companion became quite agitated. 

“*O Valence! pray take my advice, and 
do not mention this probability to Everil— 
at all events until after the twenty-seventh. 
You don’t know ber—what an upright 


courageous nature she has—and how such 
an avowal would make her shrink from the 
idea of a marriage entered into from purely 
mercenary motives. She would sacrifice 


her fortune—everything—sooner than be 
suspected of such a fraud. Be generous, 


and do not make this poor girl ruin her 
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prospects for the sake of a chimeric honor; 
for it cannot alter circumstances, Valence, 
and it would ruin poor dear Everil.” 

“You like Everil, then, Agatha?” 

“I pity her for being forced to decide so 
momentous a question. Promise me, dear 
Valence, that you will not make her task 
harder by your intended confession,” 

“I cannot promise anything, Agatha, 
except to be guided by circumstances. My 
cousin is, I presume, heart-whole ?” 

“O perfectly! With such strict guardi- 
ans as Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong, how 
should it be otherwise? Not but what 
Everil has plenty of friends and admirers, 
but they, I am assured, count for nothing. 
You will have her all to yourself, 
Valence.” 

“For a little while, perhaps! But here 
we are at Norman House. I can promise 
you one thing, Agatha, that I will take 
some days to consider before I do speak.” 

He helps her and the child from the car- 
riage, and they pass into the hall together. 
As little Arthur runs on in front, Mrs. 


West lingers for a moment to lay her hand © 


upon Lord Valence’s arm. 

“Have you seen her again?” she de- 
mands, in alow mysterious whisper, with 
her large eyes fixed upon the young man’s 
countenance. He changed color imme- 
diately. 

“Nop? 

“No? Is that not rather strange? Did 
you call her?” 

“TI did not! If you remember, I was 
told last time that I should not see her 
whilst wo were separated. Your influence 
is stronger than mine, Agatha.” 

‘Only when we are together, Valence. 
Away from youI am weak as water—ex- 
cepting where she is concerned.” 

“She has communicated with you, 
then?’ 

“Only to the effect that you must not 
expect to see her until you return to Castle 
Valence. She does not like your visit here. 
She prognosticates evil to you.” 

“ From my marriage ?” 

“T am afraid so—yet, remember, she is 


not infallible.” 

**But she sees what neither you nor I 
can do. She prognosticates evil for me, 
and she is never wrong. What you tell me 


makes me long to return to Castle Valence 


at once. Well, whatever it is, it cannot 
last, Agatha. I must not speak to you of 
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this.now, or here—Everil will be expecting 


us, But as soon as convenient I will tell 
you all.” 

Here they are interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Mildmay, who is waiting to 
welcome the earl to Norman House, and to 
apologize for the temporary absence of his 
ward, who has just gone up stairs to change 
her dress for dinner. , 

“Which reminds me that I must leave 
Lord Valence in your hands and follow 
suit,’ says the widow, sweetly; ‘“‘I hope 
you will persuade him not to fatigue him- 
self further by changing his dress to-night, 
Mr, Mildmay. I think you and I may ven- 
ture to say that dear Everil will excuse 
him. And in his state of health, ease and 
comfort are the first things to be con- 
sidered,”’ 

“IT am sure, if his lordship would pre- 
fer—’’ commences Mr. Mildmay. 

But his lordship evidently does not pre- 
fer; on the contrary, he has flushed in 
rather a suspicious manner under Mrs, 
West’s exordium, and answers it almost 
irritably : 

“Thanks, Agatha; but I am not yet in 
extremis, and would almost rather be so 
than sit down to dinner in a shooting- 
coat.” 

**O you men! you men!” she says, play- 
fully, as she winds her way up the stair- 
case; ‘‘ you are the very worst patients in 
the world. Well, I hope you wont suffer 
for it, dear Valence; but if you do, don’t 
blame me, that’s all!’ And with a parting 
look of warning and sympathy she gains 
the upper corridor, and stands before the 
door of Miss West-Norman’s room. Her 
demand for admittance is answered in the 
affirmative, and in another moment she 
has glided in. 

On the bed is spread out a magnificent 
combination of pale blue moire and point 
lage; and on a couch by the window, with 
a volume in her hand, is extended the 
form of the heiress; but there appears to 
be no immediate preparation for making 
the pale blue moire and the heiress one. 

**My dearest Everil! has not the first 
gong sounded for dinner?” 

*T believe so. What then?” 


“You will be late, surely—and dear 
Valence ought to have some nourishment 
as soon as possible. He is looking so ill, 
Everil. It will go to your heart to see 
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“Tn that case, perhaps I had better avoid 
the sight.” 

can you speak so lightly? But I 
am sure you do not feelso. What a lovely 
dress!—you are going to wear it in honor 
of hisarrival? O, I must thank you for 
the attention! I know Valence will appre- 
ciate it. And you have chosen the color 
that becomes you best, too, you sly puss!” 

**T never chose it at all! My maid put 
out whatever she thought would be the 
most appropriate to the occasion. And as 
for wishing to do Lord Valence honor—” 
indignantly. 

“Now, Everil! don’t be prudish. We 
poor women are all sadly vain, and like 
our futurs to think the very best of us, 
And, after all, my child, you know” (ina 
soothing tone) “it will come to that.” 

Miss West-Norman jumps off the couch 
with a vehemence that sends her book rat- 
tling on to the floor. 

“How many more times am I to tell you, 
Agatha, that, as far as I am concerned, it 
will never come to anything? Good heay- 
ens!—am Ia child, or an idiot, that the 
expression of my firmest resolution is to 
go for nothing? What do you take me 
for?” 

“T take you fer a very charming and 
impetuous yuung woman, darling, who 
would like to have her own way in this as 
in everything, bat who will find it hard 
work to fight against her guardian’s en- 
treaties, her father’s last wishes, and—” | 

“And what?” 

“ Her own fear of ridicule.”’ 

“That shows how little you know me, 
Agatha,’’ replies the heiress, determinedly. 
“T have no fear of anything except— 
except—” 

“Except what?’ demands the widow, 
in her turn. 

** Making those who love, distrust me,” 
replies the girl, in a lower voice. ‘ But 
come, there is no time to discuss these 
matters now. Here is my maid. Parsons, 
give me the dress I wore last night.” 

“The old black one, miss?—but I have 
prepared your new blue for you.”’ 

‘*Give me the dress I wore last night— 
my order is plain enough.” 

** But, my dear Everil, it is the most un- 
becoming costume I ever saw you in. 
Black does not suit your complexion. 
Miss Strong and I were both remarking 
how pale it made you look.” 
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“T heard you; but, as you perceive, your 
remarks had not much effect. I intend to 
wear the dress again.’’ 

‘* Well, this is incredible! A freak on 
your part, I conclude; but a most myste- 
rious one.”’ 

“You hold the key, Agatha—you should 
not have goaded me on to it. But perhaps 
it will be as well to drop the subject. If 
you do not begin your own toilet, Lord 
Valence’s necessary nourishment will be 
still further delayed.” 

** You are quite incorrigible,’’ says Mrs. 
West, before she disappears. 

Lord Valence, meanwhile, is dressing 
himself with alacrity. There isa freshness 
and excitement in the change, even from 
one country place to another, that is com- 
municating itself to his nervous and sensi- 
tive organization; and were it not for the 
unpleasant remembrance evoked by Mrs. 
West's allusion, he would feel almost hap- 

Py; for youth and life are strong within 
him, and do fierce battle with his mental 
weakness. 

““My time is short,’? he thinks, while 
dressing; ‘‘but is that any reason why I 
should not make the best of it? I believe 
Bulwer is right. The charge of a high- 
spirited and affectionate girl may help to 
raise me from a state of depression which 
is becoming almost normal. And though 
what is preordained cannot be averted, it 
may tend to make the passage easier. I 
have heard of doctors giving champagne to 
dying men, in order to make them keep up 
to the last. This child may prove cham- 
payne tome. Let meat all events hope so 
—until I prove the contrary.” 

He descends to the drawing-room, to find 
assembled there Mrs. West, Miss Strong, 
Mr. Mildmay and Captain Staunton; only 
Everil is wanting to complete their num- 
ber. They are to be a very small party on 
this first night of the earl’s arrival. 

“Lord Valence#-Captain Staunton,” 
says Mr. Mildmay, as master of the cere- 
monies. ‘‘I believe you have heard,’ he 
adds, pointedly, to the younger man, “ of 
his lordship’s expected and very welcome 
presence amongst us?’ 

“T have had that honor,” is the reply; 
“*T beg to congratulate his lordship.” 

“On what?” says the other, cheerfully, 
“asafe arrival, a splendid day, or a sharp 
appetite? I think the change of air must 


have effected good already, for something 
tells me very plainly that the clock is fast 
or the dinner late.”’ 

“It is a change for which I fear you will 
have to pay a heavy penalty, dear Valence,”’ 
murmurs Mrs. West. ‘‘I do so dread the 
effects of anything like excitement on his 
health,” she continues in a loud whisper 
to Miss Strong. ‘In his condition it might 
be fatal.” 

“You surprise me! His lordship appears 
to be in excellent health.’”’ 

“Ah! to you. You have not watched 
him as] have done. But let us forget it 
whilst we may. Is not dear Everil rather 
late this evening, Mr. Mildmay?” 

“Rather! I should say very,” replies the 
rector, as he consults his watch. “It’s too 
bad of her to keep us waiting in this way.” 

“Don’t be hard on her! There is more 
excuse to-night, you know. A little extra 
attention to her toilet, perhaps, in order to 
do honor to Valence’s arrival; or a little 
difficulty in pleasing herself. We were 
young once, remember, Mr. Mildmay.” 

But at this moment the door is thrown 
open, and the heiress, looking as pale as 
death, except where two patches of indig- 
nant red burn upon her cheeks, and attired 
in an unbecoming black dress, without an 
ornament or ribbon to relieve it, enters the 
room. Lord Valence goes forward to re- 
ceive her. Her greeting is cold, formal 
and restrained. 

do you do, Valence?” she says, 
uneasily, and turns immediately to Mr. 
Mildmay. ‘‘ They had better serve the 
dinner, guardy. It is past time.” 

“It is much past time, my dear. 
thought you were never coming.” 

** ] suppose I must cry ‘ peccavi;’ but my 
book interested me, and I forgot all about 
it.’”’ 

“You can hardly have forgotten that 
your cousin was expected to-day,’”’ says the 
rector, gravely. 

But at this juncture dinner is announced, 
and covers the awkwardness of the allusion. 

‘Will you take in Agatha, guardy? 
and Captain Staunton, Miss Strong. So!— 
that will do!’ as she places her own hand 
in the most indifferent manner on the arm 
of the earl. 

**It seems so strange to see you playing 
hostess,”’ he says, as they pass through 
the hall. 

Indeed! It is no new role to me.” 


We 
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“That only proves how long it must be 
since we met. You were quite in leading- 
strings when I saw you last.’’ 

“IT have no recollection of the occa- 
sion.”’ 

was more than three years, ago.” 

*“Yes?’——with her eyes wandering all 
over the room as they seat themselves at 
the table. ‘‘ By the way, did you deliver 
my message to Lady Russell, yesterday?” 
she continues, suddenly, to Maurice Staun- 
ton, who is on her other side. 

“Of course I did, and she will be de- 
lighted to come. Itis to be next Friday, 
is it not?” 

“Yes, at two precisely. Don’t let her 
be later. The days are still uncertain, and 
no one knows what an evening may bring 
forth.” 

“Are you arranging a picnic?” says the 
earl, evidently anxious to join the conver- 
sation. 

“*O dear no! it is only a private appoint- 
ment. What are you staring at me in that 
way for, Agatha?” 

** My dear, I can’t take my eyes off you, 
What on earth made you array yourself in 
that most unbecoming of costumes? You 
look positively ghastly. Doesn’t she, Miss 
Strong ?” 

** Miss West-Norman never looks her 
best in black,” says the duenna, primly. 

“Who says I wished to look my hest? 
What on earth is there in a party like this 
to look my best for? Besides, opinions 
may differ on the subject,” 

“I think you look charming in black— 
as in everything,” whispers Captain 
Staunton, 

* I know you do,” she says, emphatically. 
“* You told me the other day that black and 
scarlet was your favorite combination.”’ 

And as she speaks, Miss West-Norman 
takes wet sprigs of scarlet geranium from 
the glasses that ornament the dinner-table, 
and disposes them in her bosom and her 
hair. 

“Well, I think you might have finished 
dressing before you came down stairs,’’ re- 
marks the widow, reproachfully. 

**] was not in the mood for it. I should 
think you might know by this time, 
Agatha, that I never do anything unless I 
feel inclined.” 

“You love fresh flowers and vivid con- 
trasts,” says Lord Valence. “So de I; 
and the scarlet geranium is one of my 


greatest favorites. You should see how it 
grows round the moat and on the terraces 
at Castle Valence—almost wild; and in 
summer the fern beds are lit up by its 
blossoms with one blaze of color. Is it 
not beautiful, Agatha ?”’ 

“*We think so, dear Valence; do we 
not?” 

“‘ Every one must think so who has an 
eye for effect. You love the country, I 
am sure, Everil ?” 

‘*You are quite mistaken,’’ she answers, 
shortly. “1 hate it!’ 

“What! when you have been brought 
up at Norman House ?” 

“Is it only necessary to be accustomed 
to a thing to like it? There is such a con- 
dition, I suppose, of having had too much 
of a place or a person ?” 

“But one could never get sick of 
nature 

“I don’t know. I am incompetent to 
judge. But, at my time of life, it is nat- 
ural to wish for change.’ 

“You would like to rove all over the 
world, and see fresh scenes every month ?” 
suggests Maurice Staunton. i 

‘“‘Tam not quite sure of that. I have 
tried France and Germany, Belgium and 
Italy, and I have always been glad to re- 
turn home again. It would entirely 
depend—” 

**On what ?”’ 

**On whether I was allowed to have my 
own way in everything—to be free as air 
and unguarded as sunshine—or walked out 
and walked in again at stated times, like a 
well-cared-for child. I hate to be looked 
after, and watched, and protected! I like 
to take care of myself—to do as I choose— 
to have my own friends, my own opinions, 
my own plans, I detest the artificial life 
we lead. I rebel against all the rules of 
decorum. I should like to take the exi- 
gencies of society, and smash their heads 
against a wall! Lama woman; and when 
Iam not allowed to behave as a woman, I 
behave as less.”’ 

And Miss West-Norman, quite led away 
from her original subject by the proximity 
of the earl, looks round the assembly with 
a heated face, that is not entirely devoid 
of fear lest she may have gone too far. 

“‘My dear girl! what an extraordinary 
time you have chosen to air these shocking 
principles of yours,” titters Mrs. West, as, 
with secret delight, she views the dis- 
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mayed look on Lord Valence’s counte- 
nance. 

Both unseasonable and unreasonable,’’ 
murmurs Mr. Mildmay, disapprovingly, 
which incites her on to fresh disorder. 

“T only say what I mean, guardy; and I 
don’t care who-hears it. Why should wo- 
men be debarred from so many of the priv- 
ileges you male creatures accord to your- 
selves? Why shouldn’t we travel, and go 
to parties and theatres alone; and ride on 
horseback, and knock about the world as 
men do, without being forever dependent 
on chaperons and escorts? Are we not 
just as well able to take care of ourselves 
as you are? Could we get into more 
scrapes, or better play the fool, than most 
of the young men of the present day? I 
doubt 

**But, giving you the benefit of your 
doubt,”’ observes Lord Valence, quietly, 
“is it not desirable you should be protected 
from placing yourselves ina position which, 
according to your own showing, is not an 
enviable one? And then a masculine wo- 
man (a ‘fast’ woman, as she is called in 
the present day,) has lost her chief charm. 
You would be free yourself, and leave us 
free?” 

The nervous half-diffident manner in 
which he addresses her—the disappoint- 
ment which his look and tone convey— 
give Everil West-Norman the clue to what 
he most dislikes in her address. She at 
once out-Herod’s Herod. 

Leave youfree! Why, what should we 
want with you then? By Jove!’’ with a 
very unnatural effort, “it would be the 
best day’s work we had ever done,” 

A dark flush rises to the very roots of 
Lord Valence’s hair, and he turns quickly 
away to address his sister-in-law. 
Strong looks dismayed—so does Mr. Mild- 
may—and Captain Staunton commences to 
examine the pattern of his dessert-plate. 
Each tries to cover the family disgrace by 
starting a new subject and looking in the 
opposite direction. Had they glanced at 
the unfortunate offender instead, they 
would have caught her with a face as scar- 
let as the earl’s, and twice as miserable in 
appearance. She has made a bold stroke 


to get rid of a husband; but she is not 
quite comfortable under the working of it. 

“Shall we adjourn ?” she inquires, with 
a harsh laugh, some five minutes later, of 
Mrs. West. 
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The ladies rise, and pass into the draw- 
ing-room. 

“ My dear, how could you—” commences 
Miss Strong. 

“O, don’t you begin at me!” says the 
girl, hurriedly, “or I may say something 
that I shall be sorry for. I know exactly 
what you mean. You are shocked, and 
horrified, and overcome; and I don’t care 
whether you are or not. I, too, am shocked, 
and horrified, and overcome, in wy fash- 
ion, and no one takes any notice of it. ’'m 
sure I wish that I was dead!” casting her- 
self on the sofa as she speaks. 

‘* My dearest child—’ recommences the 
governess, 

*T will not be pitied and fondled in this 
way!” she cries, impetuously, as she rush- 
es to the furthest end of the room to avoid 
the coming embrace. ‘I have done noth- 
ing that any one should presume to con- 
dole with me as if I had lost a leg. It 
drives me wild—it maddens me! I shall 
do something desperate if people can’t 
speak to me and look at me in an ordinary 
way!’ 

Then she stops to question Mrs. West, 
who is basy with her needlework. 

“What is the matter with me, Agatha? 
Am I worse than usual? What have I 
said or done ?”’ 

* You were only a little indiscreet, dear. 
I dare say you have a headache, and felt 
irritable. The sun was very hot to-day.” 

“The sun was abominably hot. It was 
enoxgh to give one afever. The best thing 
I can do is to go to bed.” 

“Not yet, dear, surely! Wait till dear 
Valence comes in.” : 

“JT wouldn’t wait fer the Prince of 
Wales! My head is splitting, and that 
horrid discussion at dinner has made it 
worse. I hate discussions — particularly 
with men.” 

“Perhaps a little quiet conversation 
would remove the effect. They will not 
be long now.”’ 

“They will not be soon enough to find 
me here. I am gone!” 

“You wonderful creature! Good-night, 
then, and pleasant dreams to you.”’ 

“They will be so. In sleep, at least, I 
always get the best of an argument.” 

“You never suffer from nightmare,then ?”’ 

“JT never did until to-day,”—with a 
comieal glanee. “I go to shake it off. 
Good-night.”’ 
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But her-levity is assumed. Resolute as 
she believes herself to be—ready to do bat- 
tle as she feels herself to Le—opposed to 
every thought of marriage with Lord 
Valence as she knows herself to be, still 
Everil West-Norman recognizes there is a 
hard task before her, not only to gain her 
wishes, but to make all her wishes focus to 
one paint. 

She thinks she is in love with Maurice 
Staunton; but she has a shrewd suspicion, 
also, that she has never been in love with 
the prospect of becoming his wife; and be- 
cause she cannot make her hopes and pros- 
pects tally, she has fallen out of humor 
with herself. She is like the child with 
both hands full—she wants to grasp more, 
but she cannot do so without letting some- 
thing fall. The child, on perceiving his 
dilemma, cries; so does our heroine, though 
not so audibly. 

“I hope he was shocked,’’ she thinks, 
viciously, as her maid assists her into bed. 
“Tam sure he was disgusted; I saw it in 
every line of his face. And for the matter 
of that, Maurice looked rather astonished, 
too; but I can explain to him to-murrow. 
I'll never explain to the other—no, never! 
—not if I lived to a hundred years! It 
would take off all the point to let him know 
I did it on purpose. What business has he 
to be shocked at anythingIdo? Just as if 
I belonged to him! 

-“T think it is most indelicate, taking 
people by storm (I am sure I never asked 
him to come here), and forestalling their 
decision in this way. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself! 

“I wonder if he és so ill? He looks 
rather thin and pale, and his eyes have a 
strange look in them. I knew when he 
was looking at me, even whilst my head 
was turned the other way. 

“T hate those kind of eyes—always pry- 
ing and spying into other people’s cen- 
cerns. They invariably go with low, mean, 
curious natures. I think his eyes are the 
worst part about him. 1 shall never look 
at them more than I am absolutely obliged. 
A whole week! He is to be here, pester- 
ing and tormenting us for absolutely a 
whole week, and then—and then— ; 

“O, why did my father ever make that 
‘horrid will? Why did Lever have a father, 
if he couldn’t think of something more 
agreeable to leave behind him than that? 
It is cruel—iniquitous— 
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“To force a girl like me to decide for 
myself, and with such a horrible alterna- 
tive in view. 

“If Valence were only more like Mau- 
rice—or if Maurice had— What on earth 
are you gaping there for, Parsons ?”’ 

“T thought you spoke, miss.” 

“T didn’t speak—er, if I did, it was to 
myself. Give me my dressing-gown, and 
leave me alone. My head aches so. I can 
sit up no longer. This weather is perfect- 
ly unbearable. One would think it was 
July instead of May! I wish it were July 
or December, or anything but what it is! 
I wish I was in Iceland or Canada, or any- 
where but whére I am! I wish— Good 
heavens! Parsons, I wish you'd leave the 
room when you’re told, and not stand there 
as though you were catching flies! Leave 
me to myself; and mind—no cups of coffee, 
or any of that rubbish. I will not be dis- 
turbed again to-night!’ 


CHAPTER X. 
“YOU ARE NOT ILL?” 


Lorgp VALENCE does not resume his 
diary until he has been two or three days 
at Norman House. 

“T cannot disguise the fact to myself any 
longer. This girl—my cousin—who stands 
to me almost in the position of my betroth- 
ed wife, has conceived an aversion for me, 
which she takes little pains to conceal. It 
is useless for Agatha to assure me, over 
and over again, that Everil has no other 
attachment. That circumstance, if true, 
only makes her evident dislike to my com- 
pavy and conversation the more ground- 
less, aud, consequently, the more remark- 
able. I perceived it the first day I arrived 
here, when she entered my presence as 
late, and left it as early as she possibly 
could, and never addressed me during the 
short time we were together except in the 
curtest and coldest of tones. 

“ Has she intuitively guessed anythiag? 
Do I carry about me the signs of my mys- 
terious gift? And does she recoil from 
closer contact with a nature so uncongen- 
ial to her own, as she might from that of 
some deadly reptile? 1 hope not!—for her 
own sake and for mine; for the sake of 
what lies before us in the future, I sin- 
cerely hope not. I have tried so hard since 
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coming here—not to shake off, that would 
be impossible—but for a while to lay aside 
the influence that surrounds me, and to 
mix freely in the society from which I have 
so long absented myself. But all my efforts 
to gain my cousin’s confidence—to speak 
openly and easily with her on the topic 
which bears so much interest for both of 
us—failed. She was always absent or en- 
gaged, either with Agatha or Miss Mild- 
may, or that young man Staunton, whose 
countenance jis not so frank and friendly 
as I could wish to see it, and whose man- 
ner towards Miss West-Normau is more 
free than suits my old-fashioned notions of 
propriety. If Agatha did not assure me 
that I have no rival, I could readily believe 
that this young fellow either has fore- 
stalled, or wishes to forestall, me in Everil’s 
good graces. If it were so, and she desired 
his success, they would both have my best 
wishes. I had almost told her so to-day; 
but the premonition which tells me that, 
despite herself, she will be my wife, pre- 
vented my doing so. If this marriage is 
consummated, I intend, Heaven helping 
me, to do my duty by her to the last. I 
will not, then, mar the chance of gaining 
her confidence by letting her know I have 
discovered her preference for another. 

“IT speak of premonition and uncertainty 
in the same breath. This is because I can 
obtain no reliable information on the sub- 
ject. My guides are silent, and throw me 
back on my own resources. I know they 
have a meaning in this, which the future 
may or may not unravel; meanwhile, I act 
in the dark. There remain now but three 
days to the twenty-seventh. 1 think on 
that occasion there is every probability 
that my cousin will refuse my hand, though 
her decision need not of necessity be a 
final one. I thought it right, however, 
that she should first be made fully aware 
of the true state of the position she will 
then be called upon to accept or reject; 
and with that end in view, I asked her 
guardian this morning for a private inter- 
view with her. was a long time before 
she came. When she did she had a gar- 
den hat upon her head, garden gloves upon 
her hands, and a yelping skye-terrier in 
her arms. It did not look at all as though 
we had met for the purpose of formally 
discussing so grave a matter as our pro- 
posed alliance. 

“*Guardy says you wish to speak to me, 


Valence,’ she said, on entering; ‘but I 
hope you wont be long, because Charlie is 
going to be washed this morning, and I 
always superintend that operation myself. 
The servants pull his hair so unmercifully, 
and put the soap into his dear little eyes.’ 

“She spoke carelessly, but I saw she was 
flushed and nervous. I begged she would 
wash her dog first, if she preferred it. 

***My business is so very insignificant 
beside yours,’ I said, dryly. ‘I simply 
wish to present for your consideration a 
few facts which I consider it necessary you 
should hear before the twenty-seventh.’ 

“At this allusion she grew redder, and 
sat down, remarking that, as ‘Charlie’ 
was always washed in cold water, it would 
not signify if the bath waited for him half 
an hour or so later, 

“What is it that makes this woman an- 
tagonistic tome? Her eyes, so frank and 
fearless with the rest of the world, are 
never raised to mine. She scarcely speaks 
to me except in monosyllabic replies; and 
then she generally coutrives to hurt my 
sensibility or wound my pride. And, 
strange to say, the antipathy seems mutual. 
When Bulwer spoke to me in such glowing 
terms of the pleasure to be derived from 
the companionship of a true-hearted and 
beautiful woman, my blood warmed, and 
for a moment I believed that such compan- 
ionship might almost reconcile me to the 
dreary prospect in store; but her presence 
has dispelled the notion. She is beautiful 
—I cannot help seeing that—and high- 
spirited and courageous; but her beauty 
repels me—her determined manner alarms 
me. I feel that if my late uncle’s wishes 
are carried out, I may marry, but I shall 
never possess her. To me she is neither 
open nor genial; but a sealed casket, of 
which I have not the key. SolI thought.as 
she took a seat opposite to me this morn- 
ing, and busied herself by pulling the ears 
of her dog. 

am ready! she said, briefly, 
silence had been ennenieas between us 
for a few seconds. 

***T want first to caution you,’ I com- 
menced, ‘that this interview is by no 
means in anticipation of the twenty-sev- 
enth. Your guardians inform me that 
you are perfectly aware of the condition of 
your father’s will, and of the decision you 
will be called upon to make when you 
come of age. It would be useless, then, 
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to recapitulate them. They are awkward 
conditions for both of us, Everil, and I will 
not allude to them further, except by say- 
ing that if you accept them, I think I may 
promise that you will find that I shall do 
my duty by you.’ 

‘At this she was about to speak. 

* But I may as well say at once—’ 

“* Hush? [said, quickly. ‘I must beg 
that'you will reserve your opinion till the 
proper time.’ 

‘She glanced angrily at me for an in- 
stant, but as her eyes met mine, they fell, 
and she was silent. 

“What was it in her at that moment 
that reminded me of Dona Emilia? No 
‘two women could be more opposite in char- 
acter and disposition than she and Everil; 
the one all softness and submission, the 
other all fire and energy; and yet, in the 
quickly-drooping eyelid, the twitching 
mouth, the nervous restless hand, I could 
‘trace a resemblance, though but transitory. 

“¢But that you may be the better en- 
abled to form an opinion which should not 
be hastily given,’ I continued, ‘I wish to 
tell'yeu, Everil, of sumething concerning 
myself that isknown to very few. I am 
mot likely to live long.’ 

*“¢¥ou are not ill? she exclaimed, with 
ome degree of interest. No woman, I 
‘suppose, could hear such a statement 
‘made without at least looking startled. 

***T am not ill to the outward eye,’ I an- 
iswered. ‘You see that I can walk, and 
eat, and ride, the same as other men, 
‘when I choose to do so. Nevertheless, my 
course on earth is very nearly run. Ilcan- 
not tell you-yet the exact hour, or day, or 
week 'that I shall leave you; but it is not 
far distant. If you marry me, you will 
‘marry me for a few months only. My fate 
‘is as surely—indeed, far more surely— 
fixed than that of the man who has been 
given over by his physicians, and has noth- 
ing more to think of than how to render 
‘most easy his passage to the grave.’ 

*** But if you are not ill,’ she argued, 
with wide-open wondering eyes, ‘ how can 
you tell this? Valence! surely you are 
joking with me. You want to—to—’ 

“** To influence your decision by trading 
on your sympathy? No, Everil! I am 


‘above that. Remember, also, I have no in- 
ducement to be mercenary. If you refuse 
to marry me, and I choose to accept it, 
your fortune is still my own. I confess 
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that the choice of this alternative would 
greatly disturb me, I have no desire to 
curb your inclinations. I have the greatest 
horror of depriving you of your inheritance. 
Yet your father’s will remains, and neither 
of us has the power to alter it,’ 

*** But about your death,’ she said, in a 
voice which seemed full of anxiety. ‘ You 
must be mistaken; it cannot be so near. 
Who told you that it is? 

“ «That is just what I must. not repeat 
to you. Be satisfied that it is the case; 
and if the knowledge that I shall not worry 
you long will have any weight in helping 
you to adecision— 

“*Asif it would? she interrupted, in- 
dignantly. 

***T do not see why it should not,’ I an- 
ewered. ‘You do not like me, Everil; 
nay, more, I am obnoxious to you. You 
cannot deny it. Well, then, let me can- 
didly tell you, I am quite indifferent to 
yourself. As my uncle’s child, I regard 
you with feelings of great friendliness, 
but—’ 

*** You care for some one else,’ she said, 
quickly. 

***] care for no one who will ever inter- 
fere with you or your lawful rights. How 
can you suppose, after what I have told 
you, that I could permit any woman to 
gain supremacy over « heart that will so 
soon cease to exist, at least for earth? 
This is all I wished to say to you. It isan 
unpleasant subject, but it is over. Forget 
it, if you can; at all events, until the 
twenty-seventh. But I should not have 
felt satisfied to let you give the answer we 
are all looking for, with your eyes shut,’ 

“Thank you,’ she said, gently—more 
gently than I have ever heard her speak 
before; and then she added, ‘ Does Agatha 
know of this?” 

““*She does. She will confirm it, if you 
like to ask her.’ 

“QO no, I will take your word for it. 
And it would make no difference to me. 
My mind was made up long ago.’ 

“Well, de not let us intrench on for- 
bidden ground,’ I said, rising. ‘Charlie 
has been waiting very patiently for his 
bath. I will release you now, and he need 
be kept in suspense no longer.’ 

“She turned and left the room, with the 
dog in her arms, Not a word—not a sign 
—notalook! It was impossible for me to 
guess how she had taken the intelligence, 
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or what her thoughts were upon it. Only 
T had never seen her so quiet and subdued 
before. She looked to me as though she 
were moving in a dream. 

*‘ T wonder how the knowledge will affect 
her decision, or if it will affect it at all. 
But it is useless to conjecture. I com- 
menced this diary with a view of recording 
my spiritual experiences. I will resume 
the narrative from where I last broke off. 

“In Florence” (I find that I have writ- 
ten) “I was introduced to a new phase of 
these mysteries of nature. Some people— 
especially after reading what I am about to 
relate—may cavil at the expression, and 
ask why I should designate by the term of 
nature that which was plainly supernat- 
ural. But when I commenced personally 
to inquire into the origin of these hidden 
laws, the first lesson I was taught was, that 
nothing is supernatural that can be re- 
vealed to man. Between the natural and 
the supernatural is a veil drawn which no 
human hand, however ruthless, has the 
power to pull down, else would all the mys- 
teries of the hereafter be exposed at once. 
But the mistake is to suppose that we who 
are so purely natural should become un- 
natural directly we are divested of the in- 
cumbrance of the flesh; that spirits who, 
whilst on earth, knew the inuermost se- 
crets of each other’s hearts, should lose all 
power of communication directly one of 
them is untrammelled by that very gross- 
ness and carnality which was only the bar 
to their perfect intercourse below; and 
that death, instead of bestowing liberty 
upon its subject, bears it away to some 
mysterious far-off home, whence no sound 
even reaches it again from the busy living 
world it has left behind it. 

** Perish the miserable, cramped-up, nar- 
row-minded idea! 

‘* Take two mated birds, creatures which 
we have been taught to believe are soul- 
less, and, shutting them up in separate 
cazes on either side your garden, hear them 
chirp and twitter, and answer one another 
in little melancholy notes, varied, perhaps, 
by an occasional song, but too soon ended, 
Watch them clinging to their prison bars, 
in the vain endeavor to reach each other; 
and then return to their perches for a mo- 
ment, only to recommence the same round 
of chirping, and twittering, and clinging— 
until their course is run. They are typical 


of human souls, shut up in human cages, 
longing to meet and understand their kin- 
dred spirit thoroughly; but driven back- 
ward by the weight of earth that clings to 
them—that causes them to misinterpret 
aets, to misunderstand words, and to sue- 
cumb to every temptation that assails their 
weakness, But open the door of one of 
your cages—free one of your imprisoned 
birds—and what happens? Does he—after 
having taken one wild circling flight above 
the treetops, just to stretch his wings— 
career away into regions unknown of, and 
never more return ? 

** You know that he will not. You know 
that, after having described one or two 
airy circles in the first joy of his release, 
he will drop sweetly down upon the cage of 
the still-imprisoned bird, and communicate 
his bappiness to her. And do you believe 
that souls, born of the breath of God— 
spirits that have loved and sorrowed, and 
perhaps sinned, together upon earth, will 
lose all memory, in their first taste of bap- 
piness, of their fellow-sufferers still bound 
below? Are we of less value than the 
sparrows? I foresee that many will grant 
that, if feasible, the freed spirit would re- 
turn to earth to watch over and communi- 
cate with the loved ones left behind; but 
few will allow it can be feasible. Why, 
they would be puzzled to explain; but they 
do not believe it; it has never occurred 
within their range of cognizance, and 
therefore—it cannot be. These will usually 
be found to be the people who read and 
believe in the Bible more than others, but 
who (like my tutor of old) take the mani- 
fold accounts of spiritual manifestations 
therein related as miracles suited to the 
times, and which were withdrawn as soon 
as ever the testimony to them ceased to be 
transcribed. This is one of the greatest 
proofs of ignorance the supposed theolo- 
gist can afford us. Men who take the 
word of the prophets and divines as gospel 
truth, refuse to credit the statements of the 
saints, bishops and martyrs who succeeded 
them, though the light of Christianity 
spread further and wider with each suc- 
ceeding generation. The testimony of an 
uneducated man, living in an age of super- 
stition, is accepted without question; while 
a statement founded upon dispassionate 
and earnest inquiry, and evolved in the 
pursuit of intellectual and scientific truth, 
is scouted as the offspring of a madman’s 
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brain. These would-be wiseacres will in- 
form us that the Bible was dictated by God, 
and therefore its revelations are indisput- 
able; but the testimony of every man who 
writes under the fear of God and in his 
cause, is dictated by him who is the same 
to-day, yesterday, and forever, and did not 
confine his teachings or his influence toa 
handful of his first followers. 

“And as Nature has reigned supremely 
over the world since it was first created, 
she will still so reign until the end, al- 
though we may never know one fraction of 
the mysteries she enfolds. 

“*I did not carry so wany letters of intro- 
duction to Florence as I had done to Ma- 
drid. My circle of acquaintance, there- 
fore, was not so large, and I mixed more 
exclusively among the young men of my 
own age. I had not forgotten my adven- 
ture with the Dona Emilia; but it had 
ceased to provoke my curiosity, and I had 
not found another victim succumb to my 
unconscious influence. 

“Indeed, I doubt whether, in the round 
of gayety which I pursued for some time 
after reaching the capital of Italy, I must 
not have temporarily dispersed much of 
my mesmeric power. 

“There was one man, however—a young 
marquis of the name of Borghesa—who 
confessed that my company had an unac- 
countable attraction for him. Wearied 
out by the round of balls, operas and fetes 
we had been attending, we resolved to 
spend an evening quietly together at our 
hotel; and our conversation having wan- 
dered to deeper subjects than the desultory 
topics of the day, Borghesa confided to 
me the fascination I held over him. I re- 
sponded by telling him the story of Dona 
Emilia. He became much excited, and 
ended by entreating me to accompany him 
to the rooms of a celebrated clairyoyant of 
the name of ‘Bianca,’ whose wonderful 
seances were causing at that time a great 
deal of discussion in the saloons of Flor- 
ence. At first I was unwilling to accede. 
I had heard of the wonders of mesmerism 
and clairvoyance; but I was always disin- 
clined to take part in any public exhibi- 
tions of the kind, suspecting that they 
were greatly aided by, if not composed of, 
trickery and sleight-of-hand, and fearing 
to have my senses imposed upon and my 
mind impressed against the reasoning of 
my better judgment. 
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“However, Borghesa was persevering, 
and to please him I gave in. In another 
hour we were there. I had expected to 
find that Bianca’s mysteries were carried 
on in some room prepared for the purpose ; 
but the apartment into which we were 
ushered differed in no respect from most 
of those usual to the city. 

“It was a large saloon, fully lighted, 
and freely open to the air, with a marble 
tloor, a heavy table, and some dozen chairs. 
When the visitors had assembled (there 
were only five beside Borghesa and myself), 
the clairvoyant came in, and the doors 
were closed and fastened. Bianca wasa 
young woman of perhaps five-and-twenty ; 
small, not at all pretty, and rather sickly 
in appearance. Apparently she had no 
colleague or assistant in her business, for 
of the few assembled Borghesa knew the 
names, and no one else entered the saloon. 
She bowed to us all in turn, and then, 
taking a chair at the head of the table, 
motioned us to be also seated. I sat down 
opposite to her, and scarcely took my eyes 
off her face, which struck me as strangely 
emotionless and indifferent to what was 
about to happen. In a few minutes her 
eyes closed. She leaned back in her chair; 
afew convulsive shivers passed over her 
frame; her face looked pained; she raised 
her hand as though to keep off something 
that was oppressing her. Then the look 
of trouble gradually cleared away; her 
eyes opened brightly; she sat upright, 
with a broad smile upon her face, and a 
determined manly air about her, and com- 
menced to speak volubly in German, with 
adeep bass voice. I was surprised—more, I 
was astounded, I had never been witness 
to anything of the kind before, and I could 
not believe but that it was trickery. The 
woman was a ventriloquist—there was no 
doubt of that—and she played her part ex- 
tremely well; but it was too undisguised an 
imposition to deceive any one. It surprised 
me, however, to see one of our company, 
on hearing the deep German voice, start 
up with all the alacrity of one who recog- 
nizes the tones of a familiar friend; and, 
grasping the hand of Bianca, enter into 
an eager and animated conversation with 
the influence that was supposed to possess 
her. 

“* My friend! he exclaimed, in his own 
language, and with tears standing in his 
eyes; ‘my good friend Bohler, have you 
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really returned to speak tome? Ah! how 
long is the time since we parted! how good 
is Heaven! This is worth everything in 
tbe world beside.’ 

“The man seemed perfectly in earnest. 
He wept, he laughed, he talked all at 
once, whilst the medium’s hand was 
grasped in his, and, in the same mellow 
German voice, she continued to pour out 
what appeared to be confidences to him, to 
which he responded with every demonstra- 
tion of belief. 

* But I set him down as a confederate of 
Bianca’s; or, at all events, some weak- 
minded creature who would credit any- 
thing a stronger organization set before 
him as the truth. 

“The other visitors, however, did not 
seem to share my incredulity; on the con- 
trary, as soon as the bass voice had ceased 
to sound, and Bianca had sunk back, ap- 
parently exhausted, in her chair, they 
pressed eagerly around her to demand if 
no spirit friend of theirs was present and 
willing to communicate with them. 

“*Huch? she said, in her own weak 
tones, but with her eyes still closed. ‘Some 
one is speaking to me. Hush! 

Now I should have premised that my 
name was unknown to any one there ex- 
cept Borghesa, and of my antecedents even 
he knew nothing. We bad made acquaint- 
ance with each other without the ceremony 
of a formal introduction; and though he 
was, of course, aware of my title and fam- 
ily, of my father’s death, my lonely youth, 
or my future prospects, not a syllable had 
passed between us. Nor had we given our 
names on entering Bianca’s saloon. The 
ordeal was unnecessary, and Borghesa had 
begged me, as a precautionary measure, to 
remain incognito. 

“*Hush! said the medium. ‘Some one 
is speaking tome. Hush? 

**T leaned forward, curiously, expecting 
to receive another proof of lier ventrilo- 
quial skill; but she continued to speak in 
her own voice: 

man—tall, and somewhat old-look- 
ing, but not with years,’ she said, waving 
her hand towards the place where | sat. 
‘He had much care and grief before he 
passed away. His face is serious, but 
calm. He has gray eyes, a straight nose, a 
mouth sweet but feeble; hair slightly gray. 
There is a scar across his right temple; 
but the hairconcealsit. It looks as though 


it had been done from a heavy fall. Ah! 
he smiles. He has lost a tooth in front. 
He raises his arm. He hasa circle marked 
upon it, drawn round the letter “S.””> He—’ 

***Good heavens, woman? I exclaimed, 
starting up, and spluttering in my broken 
Italian. ‘ Do you know of whom you speak ? 
do you know that you are describing my’ 

“* Hush, Valence! Do be quiet! en- 
treated Borghesa, as he forced me down 
into my chair again, ‘Don’t give her any 
clue, or you will spoil everything.’ 

“There was no need for him to use vio- 
lence. The excitement was so great I was 
no longer able to stand. I cowered in my 
seat, trembling like a child. 

«He wishes to write,’ continued Bian- 
ca, calmly. ‘He says my tongue cannot 
frame the English language. Give me pen 
and paper.’ 

“The materials, which were on the ta- 
ble, were pushed towards her, and for a 
few moments nothing was heard but the 
scratching of the pen as it traversed the 

per. 

*** Who is here by the name of Bernard ? 
said Bianca, as she ceased writing. ‘It is 
a good name—a saint’s name; but I can 
read nothing more. These are English 
words, [ think. Ah! he points to you, 
signor,’ she added, addressing myself. 
The paper is then for you! I am very 
glad.’ 

“T stretched out my hand mechanically 
for what she gave me, and turned it to the 
light. On it was written, in my father’s 
bold irregular writing, though somewhat 
shakily transcribed: 

“*Bernard, my son; I am always with 
you! Llongtospeak to you. Pray more— 
hope more. Have faith and patience, and 
I will come to you. Life is dark at pres- 
ent; but in the future a great light shines. 
From Valence, your father.’ 

Who wrote it?” 

*** Ts it satisfactory ?” 

“Can you recognize the hand ?” 

Have you had a convincing proof 

‘“*They poured the questions upon me 
like hail—idle questions to satisfy their 
own curiosity, whilst I—I felt as though I 
were stifling. 

“ ¢ Borghesa, my dear fellow; let me go? 
Istammered. ‘I have no wish to disturb 
you, or break up the evening; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, let me get away from this 
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place, and out into the open air, or I shall 
faint.’ 

“‘ Bianca was off into another trance by 
this time; but my distress was so evident 
that, yielding to my importunity, the com- 
pany let Borghesa and me pass through 
the closed doors, and effect our exit, 

“*T am so sorry,’ began my companion, 


as soon as we had reached the street. ‘I 
had no idea you wuuld hear anything to 
upset you like this. You must forgive me, 
Valence, for being the unintentional cause 
of your discomfiture. But try and shake it 
off. To see you unhappy makes me so 
also.’ 

Iexclaimed, as I burst into 
apealof laughter. ‘I feel happier than I 
have done for years. I could sing aloud, 
Borghesa; I could dance; I could do any- 
thing that is unreasonable and mad. I 
have found my father again.’ 

“** Your letter was from him, then?” 

***O, don’t ask me here or now! Itisa 
subject on which I shall not be able to 
speak openly for some time to come; but I 
shall never forget it—never!’ 

* * * * * 

“Nor have I. The hours I passed in 
Bianca’s saloon were but the commence- 
ment of the intercourse which has extend- 
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ed now over so many years, and brightened 
my existence as nothing else could have 
done. His guidance—his counsel—his les- 
sons of duty have been the stay and protec- 
tion of my later life. 
“*But you depend too much on them. 
Learn to lean upon yourself. The muscles 
that are never exercised fail at the moment 
of reliance.’ 
“The well-known hand. My father! are 
you here at this very moment watching 
what your son has written of you? 0, 
that you would advise me bow to act in the 
difficult position in which Iam now placed ! 
If you would tell me what will be my cous- 
in’s decision with respect to myself! 


“*Everil West-Norman will marry you, 
and she will love you, though not yet. But 
have patience! The fruit that is longest 
in ripening is sweetest when it is ripe.’ 

“Perhaps. Yet shall I live to enjoy it? 
What matter if Ido not? I shall leave no 
one on earth to regret me; and I shall join 
those whom I thirst to see. Bat some one 
approaches. I can write no more to-day.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


MUSINGS UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


BY AN OLD MAID. 


I'm sitting here beneath the bough, 
But no one seems to heed me! 
I’m getting old and passee now, 
And younger girls precede me. 
Yet still should “Age command Respect ””— 
As once I read in Mavor. 
I find a maxim more correct 
Is—Kissing goes by Favor! 


Adolphus, who was erst so dear, 
Had once beside me tarried! 
He sees me, but he comes not near; 
He's stout, and bald, and—married! 
The blooming roses of our prime 
Have somehow lost their savor; 
And I’ve a lesson learnt from time, 
That—Kissing goes by Favor! 


Charles Tompkins is a charming youth, 
[I own my love—in brackets. ] 
Although he has, to tell the trath, 
Not long been out of jackets. 
Calf-love some people may despise, 
Yet veal possesses flavor. 
But Charles averts his lovely eyes ;— 
Yes—Kissing goes by Favor! 


I’m dying of a broken heart, 
Each day the end draws closer! 
Ah, why did I refuse Jolin Smart, 
Bevause he was a grocer? 
Then plant a bough of mistletoe 
This luckless maiden’s grave o’er, 
And on the humble stone below 
Write—Kissing goes by Favor. 
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THE STRANGE SAILOR: 
—oR,— 


AN ADVENTURE ON LAKE HURON. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


Tue S. P. Burchard wasa topsail schoon- 
er, running in the lumber trade between 


the Saginaws and Toledo, She was rather 


heavy to handle, the work was hard, and 
at the end of almost every run we had new 
men aboard, the old ones “ jumping” the 
ship, or falling sick. ‘ 

The captain and mate were men of fam- 
ily and lived at Algonac, a little town on 


the St. Clair River, which we had to pass 
going up and coming down. It sometimes 
happened that one or the other would stop 
off at Algonac, as we were going up or 
coming down, and the next day they would 
go aboard of one of Ward’s steamers, and 
reach Saginaw or Toledo ahead of the 
schooner, 

One day in July, 1859, as we left Toledo 
on the return trip, light, two of the crew 
deserted the schooner, just as we were 
swinging out from the dock, leaving only 
the captain, mate, steward and three sail- 
ors aboard. ‘There was a good deal of 


swearing and cursing, but as we had a favor- 
able wind for Detroit, the captain would 
not tarry to pick up new men, preferring 
to take a pull at the halyards himself, rath- 
er than lose the breeze. We counted ona 
delay of several hours at Detroit, to secure 
a place in a tow, and had no doubt that we 
could pick upa couple of sailors at that 
port. 

We reached the river about sundown, 
and just in time to give our line toa tug 
which had secured three other vessels for 
a trip through the straits, and as a con- 
sequence we passed Detroit in the evening, 
and made no stop. We could not hope to 
ship a man before reaching Port Huron, at 
the foot of Lake Huron, but should have 
no need of any more help until reaching 
the Lake and being dropped by the tug. 

Reaching Algonac in due course of time, 
a skiff pulled out to the Burchard, and the 
captain was informed that his wife was 
seriously ill, and that he must go ashore. 
He gave orders to the mate, Mr. Harkins, 


to drop out the tow at Port Huron, and 
ship three sailors, and saying that he would 
be in Saginaw half a day ahead of the Bur 
chard, he went over the side into the skiff. 
This reduced our force to five, or rather to 
four, as the steward was a young man who 
could not have been forced to climb to the 
crosstrees if his life depended onit. We 
were pretty certain to catch heavy weather 
on Lake Huron, judging by the appearance 
of the horizon, and the mate fully intended 
to drop the tow-line at Port Huron and go 
ashore for recruits, 

During the evening the weather cleared 
away until not a cloud could be seen, prom- 
ising a fair voyage, and about midnight, 
when within two hours’ run of the Lake, 
we were boarded by a man who had pulled 
off from the bank in a skiff. 1 was at the 
wheel, the mate asleep on the quarter, and 
a sailor was forward on the lookout, and 
the stranger was aboard before we had dis- 
covered him. As he came over the side he 


shoved his skiff off, and he sat there on the 
rail and looked around him. 1 touched the 
mate, and as he sat up I whispered to him 
that a stranger had come aboard. He 
arose and went down to where the man 
was sitting, saying: 

‘“ Well, sir, what do you want here ?”’ 

“T want a berth,” replied the man. 

He was a burly big fellow, and the moon- 
light shining down on his big red hands, 
showed anchors and ships worked in India 
ink, proving that he was no stranger to the 
water. He would be as good as any two of 
us ona “sag’’ on the peak-halyards, and 
the mate congratulated himself on having 
secured a recruit without trouble. He 
struck a bargain at once, telling the stran- 
ger that he might go below and turn in, 
and the sailor disappeared down the fore- 
castle ladder. As the mate came back to 
the quarter, and took a new survey of the 
weather, he informed me that he had de- 
cided not to stopat Port Huron. There 
would be a fair wind outside, and as he in- 


tended to bear a hand himself we would 
have a working force of five men, which 
was plenty strong enough to manage the 
schooner in ordinary weather. I agreed 
with him, and so when we reached the 
head of the river we pulled right out to an 
offing instead of dropping the tow-line. 
The watch below were roused up, and when 
the tug cast us off we made sail and shaped 
our course. Being the lightest man aboard 
the schooner, and perhaps more cool-head- 
ed than any one except the mate, I always 
had the weather-earring as we laid out on 
the topsail yard. This night as I went up 
the shrouds, the stranger followed closely 
after, and as I laid out he was close behind 
me. 

As we set the heavy topsail and worked 
in, I came near going to destruction. I was 
on the footrope, hanging to the jackstays, 
and working slowly in, when all of a sud- 
den the rope gave way under me, and I was 
left hanging to the jackstays. My heart 
beat fast for a moment, and then, encour- 
aged by the men, I worked my way in sole- 
ly by strength of arm and dexterity of 
hand. The stranger had not a word to say; 
in fact he deseended to the deck while I 
was hanging there. When we came to 
haul in the footrope and examine it, we 
found that it had been cut square in two! 
Great was our wonderment, and we had to 
conclude that it was a matter of accident, 
not being able to believe that one of the 
crew could be so malicious-minded as to 
desire to hurl a shipmate to the deck from 
that terrible height. 

We finally got the Burchard under full 
sail, and when we came to raising the 
heavy mainsail we saw what a powerful fel- 
low the stranger was. He took the peak- 
halyards alone, while three of us took the 
throat, and he led us all the way until the 
halyards were ‘“‘sagged”’ and made fast. 


-He had scarcely spoken a word since his 


brief conversation with the mate, but from 
the way he went about his business we 
knew that he was a “ rusher.”’ 

The schooner jogged along at a snail’s 
pace all night, and when. sunrise came 
there wasn’t wind enough to give her head- 
way, while a fog settled down over the 
Lake and prevented us from seeing more 
than thirty feet in any direction. 

We all felt some little curiosity to scruti- 
nize the stranger’s face by daylight, and 
when we came to see him, none of us were 
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favorably impressed. One can’t expect to 
find religion, charity or sympathy written 
on the faces of Lake sailors, but of the 
hundreds I have seen, [ had never found a 
face quite so ugly as that of the stranger, 
who had given his name to the mate as 
Mike. One of his eyes was white, having 
a film over it and being sightless; he had a 
bad scar across the nose, his front teeth 
were exposed, his hair stuck up like bristles, 
and his sound eye had a devilish ugly gleam 
as it was turned from man to man. 

“You didn’t expect to see an angel, did 
you ?” laughed the mate, as I spoke to him 
about the new man. 

We all went down to breakfast, except 
the man on the lookout, and it wasn’t long 
before we found out that there was some- 
thing wrong with Mike. As the mate 
passed him a plate loaded with meat and 
potato, the fellow asked: 

* Haven’t you got a bit of cold child!’ 

“ What?” asked the mate, 

“‘V’'m starving for a bit of cold child!” 
continued Mike. “If IThadan arm ora 
leg of a nice fat boy about three years old, 
it would go fine with these potatoes!’ 

We all looked at the man, thinking he 
was joking, but never a smile came to his 
face, and then we looked at each other in 
astonishment. 

“ Never mind,” he went on as he cut up 
his meat; ‘‘ we’ll kill the cook for dinner, 
and if you'll let me cook him, I'll warrant 
you a meal such as you never sat down to!” 

*O, belay your nonsense!’ replied the 
mate, disgusted at the speech. 

Mike looked up with that ugly eye, 
reached over and seized the heavy water- 
pitcher, and for a moment he acted as if he 
meant to hurl it. Then he pulled his hand 
back and said: 

* We’ll have the cook for dinner, and the 
mate for breakfast !’’ 

Mr. Harkins touched his forehead to us 
to signify that the man was not in his right 
mind, and we went on with the meal. The 
idea that we hada lunatic on board was 
bad enough, and when we came to remem- 
ber his prodigious strength, we all felt un- 
comfortable. As we went on deck, Mike 
went forward and took a seat on the rail, 
and as the rest of us gathered around the 
mate, he said: i 

*Tt’s plain to be seen that the fellow is 
out of his mind, but I guess he’ll be all 


wright if we don’t cross him and rouse his 
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temper. We must all be a little careful 
what we say.” 

During the long forenoon the stranger 
kept at a distance from the crew, sometimes 
muttering to himself, and again singing 
a wild strange song in a harsh voice. The 
calm and the fog continued, and we had 
nothing to do but lounge around. 

About eleven o’clock I went forward to 
strike the fog-bell, and after so doing, I 
pulled out my tobacco to cut off a chew. 
Mike came down from his seat and said: 

“Thaven’t had any good tobacco for 
fourteen years; may I take a chew?” 

“You can have the whole of it,’’ I re- 
plied, tendering him the plug. He bit out 
a large piece, tasted it, and then whispered : 


“You have saved my life, young man,. 


and though I’m going to kill all the rest, I 
wont hurt you!” 

I tried to smile as I shook hands with 
him, but there was so much evil in that 
ugly eye of his, that my smile died out in 
an instant. When I went aft I told the 
mate that we ought to secure the fellow, as 
I believed he was meditating some plan 
againstthe ship, but Mr. Harkins laughed 
as he replied: 

** We'll all live to be a hundred years old, 
if we don’t die until he kills us.” 

We were yet talking when the fog began 
to lift and the breeze came. It was favor- 
able to our course, and before twelve o’clock 
we were bowling along at fine speed, and 
the eye had a clear sweep of the Lake. 
The weather looked threatening, and we 
were making everything snug aloft and be- 
low, when I, being on the cross-trees of the 
foremast and just coming down, heard a 
ery of alarm on deck. Next moment I 
caught sight of Mr. Harkins swimming in 
the wake of the schooner. I was acting as 
mate, andI sung out for them to lower 
away the yawl and pick him up, and hur- 
ried down as fastas Icould. By the time 
Iwas down, the yawi had been lowered 


and two men had jumped into her to pull 


off. The mate was half a mile astern by 
this time, but as he was a good swimmer 
and in plain sight, I had no fears. 

We were going nor’-nor’-east, and had 
the wind from the northwest, and I ran to 
the wheel and brought the schooner sharp 
into the wind and held her there to wait 
for the boat. The force now on board the 
schooner numbered but three, being Mike, 
the steward and myself. The topsail was 


slapping and the booms shaking and slam- 
ming as I kept the Burchard in the wind, 
when the stranger suddenly appeared be- 
side me. By this time the boat had reached 
the mate, and as I saw him drawn in, I 
remarked: 

* He is all right now, and will soon be 
aboard again!’ 

by a thousand devils!’ shouted 
Mike, tearing my hands from the spokes; 
“I threw him overboard, and I’m going to 
run this ship myself!” 

“Take care—stand back!’ I shouted, 
trying to recover the wheel, and seeing that 
the schooner was swinging back on her old 
course, 

He seized me by the shoulder and hip, 
lifted me above his head, and he at first 
thought to throw me overboard, but chang- 
ing his mind he gave me a fling the length 
of the cabin roof, and I struck the deck 
and slid almost to the foremast, bringing 
up with such a shock that I didn’t recover 
for several minutes. Meanwhile he had 
allowed the vessel to fall off and resume 
her old course, and she was making fast 
time. As I got upon my feet I saw the 
sailors standing up in the boat and waving 
their hats for the schooner to bring up 
again, as she was going ten or twelve miles 
an hour, and they could not hope to over- 
take her. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!’ yelled Mike in re- 
ply to them—‘‘I am captain now, and we 
are going to sail around the world!” 

I was afraid of the man, as I knew that 
Iwas no match for him, but hoping to 
divert him from his purpose, I ran aft to 
the wheel and said to him: 

“We must wait for them! Don’t you 
see that there are only three of us left, and 
that we can’t manage her!” 

**Go away! he shouted, drawing a wicked- 
looking knife from his bosom, and flourish- 
ing it around his head. 

Imade a move to take the wheel from 
his hands, and he struck a savage blow at 
my breast, the point of the knife tearing 
my jacket as I leaped back. The steward, 
who was a boy about sixteen years old, was 
terribly frightened, and he had gone for- 
ward and crept over the bow and was seat- 
ed on the chains. I tried to persuade him 
to come in board and help me attack Mike 
with capstan bars, but he would not move. 
I then attempted to find out by him wheth- 
er the captain or mate had a pistol in the 
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cabin, but I could get no intelligent reply. 

I had made up my mind to let go the jibs 
and cut the halyards of the fore and main- 
sails, and thus deaden the headway of the 
schooner, when Mike shouted to me, to 
come aft. Ihesitated until I saw that he 
would leave the wheel if I did not go, and 
I went. 

** Hold her steady!’ he said, as he gave 
me the wheel, “‘ and if you let her come up 
a point, cut your heart out!’ 

The yawl was now four or five miles 
away, and the sea had increased until I 
could see her only when she raised a wave. 
We were about twenty-five miles off the 
American shore, as near as I could guess, 
and 1 hoped that the men might be able to 
pull in before night, though the sea and the 
gale were against them. 

** Where’s the steward ?”’ asked Mike, as 
we stood looking astern. He did not wait 
for a reply, but. ran forward, and in three 
or four minutes he found the boy and 
dragged him in over the bow. Poor Ned 
was terribly frightened, yelling and scream- 
ing to me to rescue him, but I dared not 
leave the wheel, nor move on the lunatic’s 
account, than on.account of the wind, which 
was now blowing a gale and kicking upa 
bad sea. If I Jeft the wheel, she would be 
on her beam ends, or clear over in five 
minutes, I took a long look around me, 
but I could see only one or two sail, and 
they were miles away. I could get no plan, 
being much excited and standing in dread 
of the crazy sailor, but I held the schooner 
up as near as I dared, and checked her 
headway all I could. 

In a little time the boy stopped shouting, 
and I was anxious to know how he had 
come out, not being able to see either of 
the two as they were just in front of the 
foremast. Imagine my horror when ina 
little while Mike came aft carrying one 
of the steward’s arms in his hand and the 
bloody knife in the other! He had cut the 
lad’s throat, and hacked the body in a 
dreadful manner! As he came sft he was 
in high spirits, and waving the arm around 
his head he shouted to me. 

‘*Keep her as she goes! I told you we 
would have the steward for dinner, and 
now I'm going down to cook him!” 

I vag weak with fright that I had to 
cling to: spokes to hold myself up. I 
heard him’ 
in a few minutes he commenced getting 


ding a fire in the galley, and. 


dinner, If there had been a boat on the 
davits I should surely have eut her away 
and taken my chances on the Lake, but 
there was no leaving the ship unless I leaped 
overboard, and to go overboard was to 
drown. 

There came a spluttering frying sound 
from the galley, a smell of burning meat, 
and Mike came on deck and approached 
the wheel. He was covered with blood- 
stains, still had the knife in his hand, and 
I thought my time had come. 

“Keep her there!’ he said as he looked 
at the compass, “‘I wont hurt you, because 
you gave me some tobacco! I like you, 
(patting me on the shoulder), and you may 
be captain half the time!’ He hurried 
down the steps again to watch the dinner, 
and pretty soon I heard him setting the 
table. 

I had some confidence in his word that 
he would not harm me, and I began to 
shake off my fears and plan alittle. Imust 
get rid of him some way, and it must be by 
surprising him, as an open attack would 
end in his advantage. He was up and down 
so often, that I could think of nothing un- 
til he sat downto dinner. We had been 
running to the northeast a long while, and 
the Canada shore was not over ten miles 
away. I made up my mind that in case he 
did not discover our situation in time to 
defeat me, I would run the schooner ashore. 

But he was too vigilant. He had finished 
his dinner before the end of half an hour, 
and as he came on deck he ordered me to 
throw the wheel over and gu about on the 
other tack. I was in hopes that in accom- 
plishing the movement, the schooner would 
be thrown on her beam ends, but the luna- 
tic ran to the braces, trimmed down the 
staysail and jibs, and I had to obey his 
order to pass over the sheet of the mainsail 
and make it fast. In five minutes we were 
on the other tack and running close-hauled 
or almost dead to the North, and making 
not over half our former speed. 

“Now you go down to dinner,” said Mike 
as he took the wheel, and I went down. 

He had cooked the steward’s arm by fry- 
ing it in a spider, and it was on the table, 
half-devoured! I went down into the cap- 
tain’s room and sat down, being worse 
than seasick, but in alittle time I threw off 
the feeling, and tried again te get a plan, 
Looking around for some weapon, I broke 
open the captain’s trunk, and to my great 
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joy I discovered a loaded revolver among 
his goods. I saw that every chamber was~ 
loaded, and pushing over the clothing I 
came upon a box of caps, and put a fresh 
one on each nipple. Then thrusting the 
weapon into my bosom I ran on deck in 
answer to Mike’s furious shouts. 

A big barque was about six miles to the 
windward of us, coming down across our 
bows like a raceliorse, and the lunatic was 
highly excited. 

“It’s the King of the Moon coming to 
guide us around the world!’ he shouted as 
L reached the deck. 

As I took the wheel he ran up and down 
the deck, shouting, dancing and singing, 
and he finally seized the, mangled body of 
the poor steward and dragged it after him. 

There was no way for me but to shoot 
him, and I felt that his death would not be 
murder. The barque would cross our wake 
not half a mile astern, and if the lunatic 
was out of the way, I might get help from 
her. He came dancing aft, seized my arm 
and shouted: 

“Let’s jump overboard and be the first 
to welcome the King!’ 

“ No—he’s bearing right down on us!’ 
I replied. 


“I say we will!” he yelled, dragging me 
away from the wheel toward the rail, . 

He had hold of my left arm, and his face 
was turned to therail. Drawing the revoly- 
erI placed the muzzle almost on his hair 


‘and fired. He went down like a log, shot 


dead, dragging me with him, and I conld 
hardly unclasp his fingers. As I got the 
whee! again, I brought the schooner into 
the wind, and when the barque went flying 
by I made such gestures that they suspected 
some accident, A boat was lowered, and 
the barque hung off and on until the mea 
boarded me and ascertained the state ot 
affairs, She gave me three men, and, 
shortened sail to keep company, and the 
Burchard was taken into the Saginaw River 
without further incident. 

The mate and the two sailors had a close 
call for it after the schooner ran away from 
them, but by dint of courage and musele 
they made the shore, so that poor Ned was, 
after all, the only victim of the bloodthirsty 
lunatic, whom we afterwards ascertained 
had escaped from a Canadian lunatic asy-, 
lum, and had been hiding in the forests and 


marshes for several weeks before he came 


aboard of us in the river. 


HOW THE LONE STAR WENT DOWN. 
A CHRISTMAS EVE STORY. 
BY MAY AGNES FLEMING. 


Tue picture hung over the fireplace, and 
had a fascination for me for which I could 
never account. It wasn’t by any means a 
work of art. Bertie Carrington had paint- 
ed it with his own hand, and Bertie at best 
was only a second-rate amateur. It wasn’t, 
then, its artistic merits, you perceive, and 
yet I never entered Carrington’s rooms 
without drawing my chair in front of that 
crude production in oil, and staring at it 
through the smoke of my meerschaum by 
the hour together. 

The picture was this: 

A spacious sunlit sea, lying like gilded 
glass beneath a sky of cloudless ultrama- 
rine. A huge black ship grounded on a 
reef, so filled and sunken that the oily 
slippery waves were just softly gliding over 
the decks. Around the doomed’ vessel 
dozens of dark objects moved, stealthily 
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waiting. Sharks! On the deck a long file 
of men, drawn up as if on parade, in the 
shadow. And out where the brilliant light: 
of the sun fell fullest, a man and woman 


together. It was the face of the woman, L- 


think, that had the fascination for me. 
The face of agirl in her first youth, and 
beautiful beyond the ordinary beauty. of 
girlhood, or else idealized by the artist.. 
Her loose hair blew back in the gale. Her 
face lay on the man’s shoulder uplifted to 
the sky, and on that face lay an unearthly 
expression of joy and peace, such as no. 
words of mine candescribe, Death was at. 
her side, but love had robbed death of its: 
sting. That was what that radiant trans- 
figured gaze said to you. One armof the 
man held her close, the other lay on the 
ship’s side, his head bowed thereon. 

That was the picture. 
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like pictures that tell a story,” I said, 
the first time I saw it, to Carrington. 
“This one does. It’s the best thing you’ve 
done yet, old man.” 

“And Carrington, usually the freest and 
most genial of good fellows, had turned 
away, his face changing and darkening so 
suddenly that Isaw at once I was on for- 
bidden ground. 

The picture had a story, then—a painful 
one to him; and though I took my station 
before it every time I visited him, I never 
tried praise or criticism more. 

But one Christmas Eve, as we sat alone 
together, the tragic story at my earnest 
entreaty was told. 

It was a wild and snowy December even- 
ing, I remember, a high gale abroad, and 
black London lying all white and frozen 
under the Christmas stars, as I made my 
way to Carrington’s house. 

‘I found him alone, as I expected to find 
him, his Livonian wolfhound curled at his 
feet, lying back in an easy-chair before a 
huge fire, smoking, and gazing, as I was 
wont to do, at his picture over the mantel- 
shelf. In the strong red light of the fire, 
the beautiful face of the girl shone out 
weirdly lifelike from the canvas. 

Admiring your own handiwork, Bertie, 
my boy ?”’ I said, as I flung wyself into the 
opposite chair, and I fell to gazing too. 

“Not exactly,’’ Carrington answered, 
gruffly. “I’ve never done anything in the 
paint-brush line worth admiring that I 
know of. Whatever merit that may have 
—and I suppose it has some, or you wouldn’t 
stare at itas you do—is owing to its truth. 
Hamilton, I tell you I often wake at night 
and see that girl’s face before me, with just 
that expression, as I saw it last, poor child, 
before it went down forever!’ 

. I should like to hear the story, Carring- 
ton, if you don’t mind,” said I, while the 
red flames leaped and glowed, lighting up 
the lovely pictured face. 

“It is twenty years ago,” said Carring- 
ton. ‘“‘Itseems only yesterday as I sit here 
and thinkof it. Twenty years ago, and be- 
fore your time, youngster, the Lone Star, a 
transport vessel, employed to take out de- 
tachments to various regiments in India, 
with the wives and children, sailed from 
Southampton. 1 was an ensign at the time, 
my comuission as new as my uniform, my 
zeal as burning as the fiery climate to which 
we were ordered. Ourcommanding officer 
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was Colonel Beresford, his second in com- 
mand, Captain Hawley, one of the bravest 
and best-looking fellows in the service, of 
good family, but without a rap in the world 
except his pay, and not a singlé shadow of 
expectations. He was the best of good fel- 
lows in every way, ready to tell you a capi- 
tal story, a good joke, or troll you offa 
song in his rich tenor, and before we were 
outa week the pet of all the women on 
board. There were some hundreds of ’em 
and heaps of children. Hawley was a 


' favorite with the little ’uns in the steerage, 


as wellas the ladies in the cabin—prime 
favorite, in short, with officers, men and all; 
and so, when pretty Miss Rainsbrooke took 
it into her bewitching head to fall in love 
with him almost at sight, nobody was the 
least in the world surprised. Only, it 
wouldn’t do; and so Hawley knew as well 
as any of us. 

“She was, I think, Hamilton, without 
exception, the prettiest girl [ ever saw, and 
I’ve seen some pretty girls in the forty odd 
years of my life, mind you. She was ex- 
ceptionally pretty, infact. No, you needn’t 
look at that daub: it does her no sort of 
justice. She had your real golden hair— 
none of the copper-colored stuff they pile 
mountainously on their heads now—eyes 
sapphire blue to their very depths, laugh- 
ing and lovely, a complexion of pearl, and 
a mouth the sweetest that ever was kissed. 
She was tall and graceful, accomplished 
beyond all telling, and just nineteen. The 
previous season she had ‘ come out,’ been 
presented, ran the round of Vanity Fair, 
and the best men of the day had been at 
her feet as suitors; but she had laughed 
back ‘No’ to one and all, come out of the 
ordeal unscathed, and now, under the pro- 
tecting wing of Mrs. Colonel Beresford, was 
going out to join ‘dear papa’ in India. 

“Dear papa was General Rainsbrooke, 
K. C. B., next heir to an earldom, and with 
the pride of Lucifer incarnate. The man 
who won the fair Alexia, with her birth 
and her beauty, and her dowry, must write 
his name high in the peerage indeed. 
Royalty itself would not have been one 
whit too high for Miss Alexia Rainsbrooke 
in the eyes of the sternest, haughtiest marti- 
net of the service. And with Frank Hawley. 
she had fallen in love, as I say, almost at 
sight, and he with her. 

“And it was love, Hamilton—none of 


your modern, silver-gilt shams, but the pure 
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gold. They loved each other, and if ever 
two were made for each other they were— 
that was the unanimous verdict on board. 

*¢* But it wont do, Hawley, my Jad,’ said 
Colonel Beresford, soft hearted himself as 
awoman. ‘You don’t know old Rains- 
brooke—I do. He’d see her dead first. 
And you’re too fine a fellow to have your 
life spoiled by any woman, were she Venus 
herself. Alexia’s an angel, but angels with 
flinty feathers don’t marry young men 
whose fortune lies in their sword blade. 
She’s an angel, but she’s not for you, so 
give it up before it is too late.’ 

“Frank Hawley looked at him with a 
smile. 

*** Too late,’ he said. ‘It’s that now, 
colonel. Come what may, I shall* love 
Alexia to the last day of my life, and she 
willlove me. All the fathers in the world 
cannot alter that. My wife she can never 
be—thatI know; but she does love me, and 
come what will, I have been blessed.’ 

“She knew it, too—kvew that the end 
of the voyage would be the end of her life’s 
romance—and yet in the present they could 
still be happy. If he had asked her, she 
would have promised to brave all things, 
and go with him to beggary, but it would 
have been easier for him to have died than 
have asked it. 

“* The weeks went by, and our voyage was 
drawing to an end, the pretty ocean idyl to 
its close, and of late the lovely face of 
Alexia Rainsbrooke had saddened and 
grown pale. The lifelong parting was near. 
She was realizing its bitterness already. 

“T was awakened one morning just as 
day was breaking by an odd crashing sound 
beneath, then all at once motion ceased, 
and the ship stood still. Immediately there 
followed wild uproar and tumult, shrieks 
of women, and shouts of men. I sprang 
up, dressed, rushed on deck, and in one 
minute knew what had happened. We had 
got out of our latitude, and had struck. 

“The sun rose as I stood there—the sun 
of Christmas Day—and showed us our dan- 
ger fully. We were near Simoon Bay, and 
far off in the horizon the land line was vis- 
ible, but we might as well have been a 
thousand miles off, for already the ship 
was filling and sinking fast. Before noon 
of this radiant Christmas morning the Lone 
Star would be at the bottom. 

“ Out of the confusion order came at last. 
The soldiers were drawn up on deck by 


Colonel Beresford, standing firmly as if on 
parade, the boats were lowered and manned, 
the women and children put in, and sent 
safely tothe land. I see it all—-the bril- 
liant tropic sun in the cloudless. morning 
sky, the soft breeze blowing, the sea a sea 
of glass, the long line of men standing firm- 
ly erect awaiting their doom, the sobbing, 
heartbreaking cries of the wives who would 
never see their husbands more, the ship 
sinking, sinking inch by inch, and the 
black devils of sharks swimming slowly 
round and round, knowing in some horrible 
way what bad happened, and waiting for 
their prey. Brave men, I tell you, lad, 
stood on that deck, but the bravest there 
flinched as they looked at their deadly 
maws. Before night the women and chil- 
dren would safely reach the land—before 
noon the Lone Star would go down. 

“Captain Hawley was one of the men 
who helped the women into the boats. As 
Mrs. Beresford descended he asked after 
Miss Rainsbrooke. Only once since the 
accident had he caught sight of her. But 
the colonel’s wife, terrified and hysterical, 
knew nothing. 

* Alexia was in one of the other boats— 
she couldn’t tell which. She had come 
and wished her good-by. And then, inco- 
herent and wild, Mrs. Beresford was in her 
place. He could not leave his post. No 
doubt she was in one of the other boats, 
only she might have come to say good-by, 
A deeper sadness than any sadness death 
could produce lay on his face. To part like 
this forever—without a word! 

‘Then the order was given, and the boats 
pushed off. One long last wailing cry of 
farewell from the widowed wives, and we 
stood to wait for death on the deck of the 
Lone Star. 

“ Frank Hawley stood with set lips a littie 
apart, gazing after the boats, growing mere 
specks now on the sunny sea, when a low 
and inexpressible cry from every man on 
board, simultaneously, made him turn 
round. And up from the cabin, and giid- 
ing forward, a smile on her face, came the 
general’s daughter, straight into the arms 
of Hawley. 

“* Did you think I had gone, Frank? she 
asked, with that smile. ‘Did you think L 
had left you?” 

“He gazed at her—we all did—in horror. 

“** Great Heaven, Alexia! _You here? 

*1t was all he could say. . 
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‘*She put her arms around his neck, laid 
her golden head on his shoulder, and looked 
up in his agonized face. 

“* With you, Frank—never to part more 
now. 1am not afraid to die like this. It 
is so much easier than to say good-by for- 
ever; and to-morrow it must have been, 
Now it need never be, and death is more 
merciful than life.’ 

“ He sank down, and drew ber to him, 
as you see them there, his face bowed, 
without a word. The, loving wistful eyes 
sought his. 

“** Frank, love, you are notangry? Dear, 
believe me, it is the happiest Christmas of 
my life.’ 

** Only she heard his answer, as he held 
her close; but ber face took that transfig- 
ured look of love and joy, and kept it to 
the end. 

“The slow sunlit hours wore on. With- 
out word or motion we stood there, our 
colonel at our head, faster and faster our 
fated ship sinking beneath us. Still slowly 
round and round the black fiendish sharks 
swam. O heaven! what a death for her! 
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“She did not fear it! t ; 

“T stood watching her—I could watch 
nothing else—all thought of my own fate 
lost in unutterable pity for her. As the 
ship gave its last tremendous heave and 
death-throe—as the cold glassy waters came 
running over the deck, I saw him clasp her 
in an embrace that death itself might not 
sever—saw her bury her face in his bosom, 
then we were all in the tumultuous ocean 
together, and I saw no more. 

‘Ten men trom the Lone Star reached 
the shore and were saved. I was one. 
Clinging to a portion of the wreck, how I 
never knew, [reached it. For yardsaround 
the blue water was crimson with blood, 
and the frenzied shrieks of our poor fellows, 
as the savage jaws of the sharks closed 
upon them, ring in my ears yet. 

“* Her face has haunted me all those years 
like a ghost. To exorcise it 1 painted that 
picture. And every Cliristmas there comes 
back to me that Christmas, and the angelic 
face of Alexia Raiasbrooke, as she went 
down in her lover’s arms on the wreck of 
the Lone Star.” 


AT LAST. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Roger Southwick’s calm 
face wore a look of rising annoyance,—“ I 
do not see anything like ‘duty’ about it. 
Are not our various charitable institutions 
organized to meet just such needs as this?” 

* But Olive has such a horror of cbharita- 
ble institutions, and begs so nut to be sent 
toone. And, Roger, we wouldn’t like to 
think of her child in one of them.” And 
Alice Southwick’s voice grew a trifle un- 
steady. 

Roger Southwick turned abruptly and 
walked to the window. Alice waited ten 
minutes, then she went softly to his side, 
and laid her hand on his. 

***Tnasmuch as ye do it unto the least of 
these,’”’ she said, gravely. 

Roger Southwick bent suddenly and 
touched his lips to his sister’s forehead. 

“You are right, Alice,” he said, softly. 
“ Olive can come if you desire it.’’ 

“Thank you, Roger!’ she responded, 
earnestly. 

But he did not notice; there was an ab- 
sent look on his face, and he went almost 


immediately out, and up to his little study, 
where, for a good hour, Alice heard him 
pacing steadily back and forth across the 
floor. Once or twice she laid down the 
wristbands she was stitching, and pressed 
her fingers hard over her eyes; and once or 
twice the firm red lips grew softly tremu- 
lous, like a grieved child’s; but otherwise 
Miss Southwick was quiet and self-pos- 
sessed, and, to a superficial observer, the 
perfect ideal of unalloyed happiness. 

Roger Southwick was the pastor of the 
“Valley Church ”’—a pretty bird’s-nest of 
a place, hidden away among the pictur- 
esque hills, its slender burnished spire 
gleaming like a pale torch through the 
plumed crowns of pine and larch. 

Mr. Southwick had been in Clayton some 
half dozen years. It was a small parish, 
and the “loaves and fishes” were neither 
very large, nor very plentiful. But there 
are more desirable things than money— 
that mouey even cannot buy, omnipotent 
as it is—and Roger Southwick believed 
that he had found them; and, loving and 
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beloved, he toiled contentedly among his 
little flock, 

It was a matter of considerable specula- 
tion with the Clayton people that. Mr. 
Southwick did not marry, A winister is 
so universally a family man, that his per- 
sistent bachelorhood made the contrast be- 
tween himself and his clerical brethren the 
more noticeable. 1t was no secret that Mr. 
Southwick was thirty-seven, and his sister 
thirty-three. And yet they might éither of 
them marry if they would—but very evi- 
dently they would’ not. 

There was considerable surprise ex- 
pressed in Clayton when it was first learned 
that Miss Southwick had adopted the 
“‘Drury foundling,’’? as Olive Lester was 
called, it having somehow got out, through 
a servant, thatshe had been bound out to 
them, or adopted, or something, when she 
was very young. 

The Drurys had not been particularly 
popular in Clayton. ‘There was something 
about them that people “couldn’t see 
into.’ They were spoken of as being 
“ qgueer,’’ no one in Clayton knowing their 
private affairs, which everybody knows is 
a mortal offence in a country town. 

Then Mr. Drury, had no “ visible means 
of support,” and his wife didu’t live at 
Clayton, but came occasionally to the 
hotel, boldly registering her name as 
“‘Mrs. Charles Drury,” and having the 
children—there were two of them, one of 
seven and one of three years—brought 
over every day while she staid, which was 
usually about a week; at the end of which 
time she would pay her bills and depart, 
leaving the interested Claytoners who so 
much desired information, as ignorant as 
before she came, 

Mr. Drury had a housekeeper—a Mrs. 
Blaine, a quiet, though resolute-looking 
woman of fifty or thereabouts—whom the 
children called *‘ grandmother ;’ whether 
she really held that relationship to them 
or not, was another subject for speculation. 
Mr. Drury himself was perhaps forty, a 
dark, stern, silent man, whose looks and 
manners repelled interviewers ’’ most ef- 
fectually; and for the five years that he 
lived in Clayton, both his domestic and 
financial affairs were an inscrutable mys- 
tery to the anxious neighborhood. At the 
end of this time he shocked them still 
further by dropping dead in the street one 
day. Possibly some faint hope was enter- 
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tained, even at this late moment, that now 


-the mystery which had enveloped him 


would be cleared up. But Mrs. Blaine 
was, if possible, more reticent than Mr. 
Drury had been. The very evening of his 
death she closed the house, took the two 
children and the dead body of their father, 
and left for New York. 

Mr. Drury had been a constant attend- 
ant at the Valley Church, and when 
the news of his sudden death reached 
them, both Mr. Southwick and bis sister 
went up to the house. Mrs. Blaine was 
even then preparing for departure, and not 
many minutes had elapsed before it was 
whispered about among the neighbors who 


had been drawn in by the sad event, that 


Olive Lester was to be left behind, Mrs, 
Blaine having said, in addition to this dec- 
laration, that “ the benevolent people who 
had felt such a warm iuterest in their af- 
fairs, could now transfer it to Olive.” 

There was a sort of half-whispered con- 
sultation as to what was to be done with 
the ‘* Drury foundling,’”’ There were plenty 
who thought “‘somebody” ought to take 
her in, but no one willing to do it himself, 
The prejudice against the Drurys attached 
itself in a measure to her, and finally some 
one suggested that she be sent to the alms- 
house—“ it was what such places were for.’’ 

Olive Lester listened with drooping eyes 
and crimsoning cheeks, and when Miss 
Southwick went out, she rose hurriedly 
and followed her, catching at her dress in 
a half-frantie way. 

“OQ Miss Southwick! don’t—don’t let 
them do it!’ she cried, breaking intoa 
fierce storm of tears. “I had rather die 
than go to the almshouse. O, what shall I 
do!’ 

. “Dear child, Ido not know,” Alice said, 
both pained and perplexed. ‘‘I will see 
what can be done.’’ 

‘You wouldn’t let me live with you?” 
she asked, in an eager whisper. ‘OQ, if I 
only could!’ And the girl’s face grew 
white as death with the intensity of her 
emotion. 

“J don’t know—I’ll see, dear,” Alice an- 
swered, hastily. Something in the girl’s 
face had touched a long-silent chord iu her 
heart, and woke strange echoes, Yielding 
to an impulse she could ‘not resist, she put 
her arms about her, and drew her face to 
hers and kissed it, 

Alice Southwick went home full of a 
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‘new purpose. She should never marry— 
she had known that these long, long years; 
and despite her love for her brother, she 
was just a little lonely at times. There 
was a vague unsatisfied craving in her 
cheart—why might not this girl fill the 
sometimes painful void? Then she began 
to look at it in the light of duty; itis so 
‘pleasant to regard a thing we desire to do 
‘as a duty. 

The result of all this 1 have told before- 
hand. Olive Lester, the ‘‘ Drury found- 
ling,’’ was now spoken of as ‘* Miss South- 
wick’s protege,” and that lady’s wisdom 
in the act in question duly criticised and 
commented on. 

The advent of Olive Lester in the house- 
hold necessitated some changes. I think 
it was these that Mr. Southwick dreaded, 
and caused his opposition to her coming. 
Two or three persons living much alone, 
get into certain grooves of thought, feel- 
ing and habit, which are somehow unpleas- 
antly disturbed and broken up by the con- 
tinued presence of others. The quiet rou- 
tine of reading, study, work, and that se- 
eret charm of home, the restfulness of 
silence, if one is in the mood, without any 
feeling of responsibility concerning enter- 
tainment, must be all, in some measure, 
disturbed by the addition of new elements 
in the family circle. 

. Mr.- Southwick said to himself that it 
was folly to let this girl of a litlue more 
than a dozen years interfere with or alter 
their habits or manner of living. But the 
gay voice, breaking into song and laughter 
on the stairs, in the passages, in the garden 
and under the windows, would interfere 
with the theses of his sermons. And then 
he felt instinctively that the profound— 
and possibly a little dry—essays and re- 
views which were his favorite reading, 
were not interesting or instructive to the 
untatored mind of a girl like her. There 
‘was the danger that the girl would get dis- 
gusted and refuse all mental food, if kept 
‘on too solid a diet. Then the hours of 
quiet and meditation, which Alice had 
‘always been so careful not to interrupt, 
‘were broken now by questions, relations of 
‘wonderful bits of adventure, and by piano 
practice ; for it was next to impossible to 


amake Olive understand the doctrine of 


“*times and seasons.” And yet there was 
an element of freshness and vitality in the 


,abounding life and spirit of the girl, that 


‘brought back much of the glow and fresh- 


ness of youth to Roger Southwick’s heart 
and brain; and though he was disturbed, 
he was yet insensibly benefited. 

Olive Lester was not one of those quiet. 
characterless persons who drop into and 
assimilate with other’s habits. She had 
strong individuality and an irrepressible 
flow of spirits. The fact that she was the 
inmate of a parsonage toned down but 
slightly the gay sparkling effervescence of 
her nature. She even teased the “ minis- 
ter’? himself. She invaded his study, and 
looked over his shoulder when he was 
writing sermons, making odd little criti- 
cisms and suggestions, which were not par- 
ticularly conducive to that concentrat‘on 
of thought sermon writing is supposed to 
demand. 

Before she had been in the parsonage 
six months she was “monarch of all she 
surveyed,” from the grave, rather quiet 
minister, to old Molly, the mulatto serving- 
woman who had been in the Southwick 
family from time immemorial. She was so 
bright, and fresh, and pretty, so gay and 
yet so tender, that they all with one con- 
sent fell down and worshipped her—figur- 
atively speaking. She was like some rare 
flower long delayed by darkness and chill, 
which bursts suddenly into glorious bloom 
beneath the tender touch of soft airs and 
fervid suns. 

And so the years—three sweet, swift, 
happy years—ran by, and save for one day 
in the year, the faint impalpable shadow 
that had always hung about both Mr. 
Southwick and his sister, was utterly dis- 
persed. Every one said how “young” 
Mr. Southwick grew; how in sympathy 
with the interests of the rising generation 
he was; and also how earnest and eloquent 
his sermons were ‘becoming. 

I cannot describe just what Olive Lester 
was to Miss Southwick. Ido not think she 


could have done it herself. She only knew 


that through her she seemed to get back 
something she had lost—something that 
belonged to her, and which she needed to 
make her life complete. She affected her 
curiously at times; something in or about 
her touched her heart strangely, and 
brought back the sweetness aud pain of 
her own death. 

But I said there was one “ cay” yet 
at the pretty valley parsonage. ‘This day, 
christened by old Molly ‘* memorial day,” 
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was the 23d day of July. On this day Mr. 
Southwick kept in his room, and Miss 
Alice in hers, not even coming down to 
their meals. 

** It’s been so these eighteen years,” old 
Molly said, in a mysterious confidential 
whisper to Olive, whose curiosity was 
strongly excited by the mystery that hung 
about it. “It was a great trouble come 
upon ’em, dear, and you mustn’t say any- 
thing more about it,’”? was her invariable 
conclusion to all Olive’s importunities. 
And in this Molly was firm, though in 
everything else Miss Olive could wind her 
round one of her pretty dimpled fingers. 
Her devotion to that young lady was almost 
ludicrous; and I believe she would have 
been supremely happy to be, literally, a 
footstoo] for those dainty little feet, as she 
really was, figuratively. 

But one day old Molly fell ill, and Olive 
insisted upon nursing her, refusing to leave 
her night or day, bathing ber stiff limbs, 
and holding her wrinkled hands as ten- 
derly as if she were her own mother, 
until overtasked nature asserted itself, and 
Mr. Southwick found her one morning 
kneeling by the bedside in an exhausted 
sleep. He took her in his arms and car- 
ried her to her room, laid her on the bed, 
came softly out and turned the key, and 
with a strange flush on his face went up to 
his study and locked himself in. 

After this Molly’s devotion changed to 
worship. Mr, Southwick and Alice looked 
at each other and smiled when any partic- 
ularly extravagant phase of it was devel- 
oped; but Molly was never reprimanded 
for her idolatry. 

Heretofore she had had strength to re- 
fuse all of Olive’s pretty coaxing, but now, 
when the fourth anniversary came, with 
the memory of her tender nursing fresh in 
her heart, and they two alone, as usual on 
those days, her resolution wavered. Per- 
haps the pretty, girlish figure crouched on 
the carpet at her feet, the small white 
hands crossed on her lap, the bright plead- 
ing face lifted eagerly to hers, had some- 
thing to do with Moily’s relenting. Not 
even the heart of an old serving-woman of 
almost fourscore years is proof against 
the mugnetic charm of youth and beauty. 
I do not think any heart can be. 

“If you will promise, sure, not to tell, 
dearie,’”’ Molly said, in a hesitating voice, 


lookiug fondly into the bright young face. 


“Aunty, you know that I would not,”. 


Olive replied, very soberly. 

“ Because you see, pretty, that it isa 
family secret,’ Molly continued, with a 
little air of pride; “and nobody in Clay- 
ton ever dreamed of the miuvister or Miss 
Alice ever having any trouble, they’re 
always so quiet and cheerful.” 

“Wont you please hurry, aunty Olive 
interrupted, nervously, the soft bloom in 
ler cheeks wavering and deepening till it 
matched the glow of the crimson fuschias 
in her hair. “ Because, you know,they might 
come down, and—and—and I must kuow 
this story?’ she added, in a low intense 
voice, so different from the light gay tones 
characteristic of her. 

“Don’t take it to heart so, dearie,” 
Molly said, soothingly; ‘it’s nothing you 
can help, and your coming has been such 
a blessin’ to ’em; why, Mr. Roger just 
worships you, pretty; and he don’t seem 
to mind the old trouble half as much as he 
did before you came.’”’ 

The color went out of Olive Lester's 
face, and then came into it again ina soft 

rosy wave; but Molly was too intent upon 
the past to notice, 

“You see,” she went on, impressively, 
“it happened a long time ago—years and 
years afore you were born—but laws! it 
don’tseem long to me, for you see [ lived 
in their grandfather’s family” (Molly said 
this with a little sigh of proud satisfaction) 
“afore their father was married! Ah! 
there wasn’t a family in the State that held 
their heads any higher than the South- 
wicks then. But Mr. Phil—he was brother 
to Mr. Roger’s father—was pretty wild, [ 
expect, aud run up bills everywhere, which 
were sent to his father to pay; and at last 
he got into some sort of trouble in New 
Orleans—I never knew just what—and_ his 
father and Mr. George went on there, and 
were gone along time. 1 remember, be- 
cause I had gone to live in Mr, George’s 
family then, and his wife got down sick 
with worrying—you see she wasn’t never 
very well, and died that same year. Well, 
when they come home, what do you think 
they brought with them ?”’ 

‘Tm sure I couldn’t guess, Aunt Molly, 
unless it was a slave.’”’ Olive’s ideas of the 
South were mostly confined to cotton, and 
sugar, and slaves. 

“They just brought a baby Aunt 
Molly responded, impressively, lowering 
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her voice to a harsh whisper. ‘‘ Dear me! 
it seems like I could see that teenty mite 
of a baby now, a looking at me with her 
big solemn eyes, just as she did that morn- 
in’ three-and-thirty years ago. 

“¢Tt’s brother Phil’s child; her mother 
is dead, and I want her brought up and 
used just like my own children,’ said Mr. 
George, very sober like. I expect I looked 
alittle glum, for he turned to me and spoke 
quite sharp: ‘1 want you to always remem- 
ber this, Molly.’ You see Mr. Roger wasa 
stout little fellow of eight years then, and 
Alice was the baby, though she was nigh 
five years old, and I just worshipped them 
both; and I wasn’t just pleased to have 
this little dark wild-looking thing crowded 
upon us. I’d no idee I should ever grow 
to worship the very ground that little crea- 
ture walked on, but Idid! We all of us 
did for that matter; I expect we couldn’t 
help it. 

**One day, when she had been with us 
nigh a year, Mr. George came in and took 
Dotty—we called her that, she was so lit- 
tle, though her real name was Carmel— 
‘and held her very close in his arms. 
‘Thank Heaven, Dotty, you'll never know 
anything about it now! he said, very low 
and queer like. Then, after a little pause, 
he added, looking at me, ‘Philip is dead, 
Molly, and henceforth she is my child. I 
hardly know the difference now.’ And I 
don’t think he did, or any of us, unless we 
loved her better, and humored and in- 
‘dulged her more. 

“T always thought Mr. Roger fell'in love 
with her the minute he set eyes on her; 
and as she grew into girlhood, so bright 
and pretty, he fairly idolized her. I think 
“we all understood that she should be Mr. 
‘Roger’s wife as soon as she was old enough 
to marry, and he was through co"ege. I 
know she expected it herself, and I can 
‘see "now just how the red blood would 
‘break through her dark cheek whenever it 
was hinted at. About six months before 

‘Mr. Roger was to graduate there was a 
‘formal engagement made between them, 
‘and the time fixed for their marriage, 
which was to follow in a month or two. 

* “Before this Mr. George had lost his 
‘health, and the property had nearly all 
‘gone to settle Mr. Phil’s affairs, which left 
them rather straitened, and Mr. Roger set 
“Out to leave college, but Miss Alice would 
“qidt hear of such a thing, and before they 


any of them knew it, she had engaged her- 
self as an assistant teacher in the Bolton 
Academy. She had been there two terms, 
when one day she told her father that she 
had made an engagement of quite another 
sort. I don’t think he was greatly sur- 
prised, for West Cleaveland, the principal 
of the school, had been out to the ‘ Cedars’ 
—the old Southwick homestead — more 
than once, and had taken no pains to con- 
ceal his love for Miss Alice, while she, 
though less open about it, looked up to 
him as a sort of god, and watched him 
with such a kindling sort of a look in her 
eyes when she thought no one saw. And 
he was worth looking at; and though I was 
only an old servant, and only half white at 
that, itdone my eyes good to look in the 
handsome fair face, with its sunshiny blue 
eyes, and great masses of heavy brown 
hair and beard that looked as if the sun- 
shine had got lost in it. 

. “*It was the day before the summer va- 
‘cation at Bolton that Mr. George was 
taken with a brain fever. Carmel had 
been away toa girls’ school most of the 
time for a year and a half, but her educa- 
tion was finished, and she had come home 
the week before. But when Mr. George 
-was taken so wild like, I sent right off for 
‘Miss Alice, for she had always such sweet 
quiet ways that she was as good as medi- 
cine when one was sick. Besides, I could 
mot think of Carmel as a nurse, she was 
more like a bright gay-winged butterfly, 
-with her rich color and pretty form. 

** For three weeks I didn’t think of much 
else but that dreadful fever, and neither, I 
think, did Miss Alice. -Mr. Cleaveland 
had come to the Cedars two days after 
Alice, and had been there off and on ever 
‘since. To be sure, Alice could only see 
‘him at intervals, for she would not give up 


the care of her father to any one, and he 


would not have any one but her, I don’t 
know what made me first think that Mr. 
Cleaveland was very contented without 
Miss Alice, but I know I got to watching 
him walkiug in the garden with Carmel, 
and I grew uneasy, and was glad enough 
when Mr. Rogercame. Mr. George seemed 
better for a few days, and Miss Alice, 
white and worn, came out among us. I 
thought everything was right then, and 
even blamed myself for my foolish notions, 


‘as I ealled them. It was the twentieth 


day of July that Mr. Roger gothome. The 
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morning of the twenty-third I was wakened 
by a rap at my door, and a voice—I didn’t 
think then it was Mr. Roger’s, it sounded 
so strange—calling my name. I thought 
Mr. George was worse, and I dressed me 
right quick and hurried out. I found Mr. 
Roger walking up and down the hall with 
a face as white as the face of the dead. He 
stopped when I came out, and beckoned 
me toward him. It was eighteen years 
ago, but I can see just the pitiful look 
there was in his eyes as he lifted them to 
my face. 

*** Molly,’ he said, in that same strange 
voice, ‘Alice wont be able to stay with 
father to-day. Try to get along with us 
the best you can. A great sorrow has 
come into our lives, and we have no one to 
help us but you, dear, faithful old friend.’ 
That was just what he said—‘friend.’ 
Me, a poor old serving-woman! and he 
called me his ‘friend? I felt so proud 
and happy for a moment that I nigh about 
forgot his great trouble. ‘Carmel has 
gone,’ he said, fumbling ata bit of paper 
in his vest pocket. ‘God knows, I only 
hope she will be happy—happier than I 
could make her!’”’ 

“And she had gone away with this Mr. 
Cleaveland, who was to be Miss Alice’s hus- 
band?” Olive cried, breathlessly, her bright 
face clouded, and her lids heavy with tears. 

“Yes, honey, and it was the twenty- 
third of July. Don’t cry, pretty; you 
would have me tell you the story. I—” 

“Bat didn’t you ever hear of them 
again?’ Olive interrupted. 

** Well, yes, we heard they weren’t happy 
—and I’m sure they ought not to be—and 
had separated, she taking her child and 
going away from him. ‘That is all we ever 
heard, though I’m pretty certain she would 
have come back to us, if she had been 
alive, before this. I think Miss Alice 
thinks s0, too.” 

“Aunt Molly!’ And Olive caught ber 
breath quickly. Roger Southwick’s well- 
known step was in the hall, and a moment 
later he said, opening the door a little: 

“Fam going to Clive to visit a sick par- 
ishioner. I shall walk over, and ride back 
im the seven o’clock train.” 

** Well, if this don’t beat all!’ Aunt 
Molly ejaculated, peering out the window 
as he went down the path, hardly believing 
the evidence of her owu senses. ‘‘Some- 
thin’s goin’ to happen—now you see!” 


“O Aunt Molly—don’t?’ cried Olive, 
pale and trembling. ‘‘ What can happen 
just between here and Clive, only four 
miles?” 

O, things enough—things enough, child! 
And that he should go off to-day, and with- 
out a mouthful of lunch?’ And Aunt 
Molly shook her head, and swayed herself 
to and fro in her chair. 

Olive sat and looked at her, a curious 
feeling of awe coming over her. Suppose 
something should happen—and to him! 
Her hear’ seemed to suddenly cease beat- 
ing, and the blood in her veins felt as if it 
were slowly turning to ice. The sunshine, 
falling through the smoky haze, fell in 
quivering lines of red-gold light across the 
carpet and the window-sill, sending a slow 
shudder along her pulses—it looked so like 
blood! 

Gay happy little Olive Lester was get- 
ting decidedly nervous, an altogether new 
sensation to her, and as a faint suspicion 
of the truth dawned upon her, she took 
down her hat. 

“TI am going woodsing, aunty,” she 
said, tying the soft scarlet ribbon across 
her dark braids. “I believe I’m in the 
doldrums, and need some vigorous sort of 
exercise.” 

“But you wont go off ranging long?” 
with an anxious look. 

Olive laughed faintly. The long consti- 
tutionals she was in the habit of taking 
over the Clayton hills, in Aunt Molly’s 
vocabulary were ranging.” 

Out in the soft air and sweet slumbrous 
silence of the hills, Olive’s spirits recov- 
ered their wonted tone, save for a little 
feeling of sadness at the story to which 
she had just listened, and a feeling of 
growing wonder that any man in the 
world could have won a woman from Roger 
South wick! 

The south wind rose and feil in faint 
ripples, the outlying hills drowsed in the 
sleepy air, and the soft scent of wild aza- 
lias filled the sunlight with sweet odors. 
Olive Lester, despite her gayety and light- 
ness, was possessed of one of those finely- 
attuned, sensitive natures, in harmony 
with wood, and sky, and air, and all the 
beautiful and marvellous developments of 
nature. The flowers held, somehow, some- 
thing more than mere color and odor for 
her; and the coloring of the evening sky, 
the cool hush of dawns and twilights, the 
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wonders of forest life, and the soft song of 
running brooks, all talked with her in that 
mystic language, for which, if it is not 
understood in the heart, there is no inter- 
preter. 

And so the hours had slipped away un- 
heeded, till the slant light, falling across 
the hills, began to leave long cool shadows 
in the vales and hollows. ‘Then she started 
up, and something of the nervousness of 
the afternoon came back. She recalled in- 
voluntarily the prophecy of old Molly that 
“something was going to happen,” and 
despite all her efforts, a strange feeling of 
apprehension took possession of her. From 
the hill back of the “‘ valley church” there 
was a view for nearly two miles, of the 
railroad track. With an odd feeling of be- 
ing impelled by some force aside from ber- 
self, she hurried up the hill, and giddy and 
out of breath from the wild haste she had 
made, she stood on the brow of the hill 
and looked down the abrupt wooded de- 
scent, upon the long thread of railway, 
curving sharply around the base of the hill, 
where the river narrowed to less than thirty 
rods, though further to the right it spread 
out almost into a lake, over the low marshy 
meadows, 

Suddenly a sharp low cry burst from the 
girl’s blanched lips. Midway of the stream 
there was a confused mass of stone and 
mortar, and, leaning down, she saw that 
the abutment at one end of the bridge had 
given way, and stone, timber and gravel 
were piled in a promiscuous heap in the 
water, the sand slowly sifting and sliding 
from the end of the now fearfully perilous 
bridge. Looking back at the church clock 
she saw that it lacked less than ten minutes 
of seven, and at seven o’clock the train 
from Clive was due, and he was in it! 

The train was a little late, and the engi- 
neer was “‘ making up time.” Suddenly, 
under the dim shadow of the hill that ran 
for nearly half a mile parallel with the 
track, he espied a slight figure running ap- 
parently, toward them, and flourishing a 
light cloth, nearly as large as itself, in the 
air. The sharp shrill whistle of ‘‘ down 
brakes”? was sounded, the engine was re- 
versed, and with a shock and a jar that 
threw half of the passengers from their 
seats, the train stopped less than a rod from 
the end of the bridge! 

“ My God ! look there !’cried the engineer, 
-hoarsely, leaping off and pointing to the 
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crumbling ruin. “If it hadn’t been for 
that little girl, this would have been the 
last trip for more than one of us! Go back 
some of you—we passed her forty or fifty 
rods back, a mere child, she looked,’”’ he 
cried, excitedly. 

Half a dozen men ran back on the track, 
each heart beating with gratitude and ad- 
wiration for the little girl who had saved 
them from almost certain death. One out- 
rap his companions, sprang down the soft 
embankment, and with a quick cry caught 
the girl to his heart, and she—she looked 
up into Roger Southwick’s face! 

“Thank God!’ escaped the girl’s white 
lips; then the blue-veined lids dropped, 
and the scratched and bleeding hands fell 
at her side—Olive Lester had fainted. 

There were scores who offered to help, 
but Roger Southwick pushed them all 
aside, and took the limp unconscious form 
in his arms, the torn dress hanging in tat- 
ters about the dainty limbs, and the crushed 
hat hanging over his arm by one long scar- 
let string, and climbing the winding path 
that led around the base of the hill to the 
church, walked with long rapid strides 
toward home. 

‘* Who is the girl ?” asked one of the men 
who had gone back with Southwick, .. 

‘*O, i's a girl the Southwicks adopted. 
That was Southwick; he preaches in the 
little church whose spire you can see yon- 
der, and lives with his sister some twenty 
rods beyond. I expect we may thank 
heaven he was on the train, for the girl was 
probably looking for him, and saw. the 
bridge. I suppose she came through that 
thicket—at least I judge she did by her 
torn flesh and clothing. She had torn off 
half her dress for a signal, I saw it lying in 
the sand at her feet.” ' 

** Will you please give me the gentleman’s 
Christian name ?” the stranger interrupted, 
sharply. “1 have strong reasons for wishing 
to know.” 

“O, yes sir. Roger Southwick is his full 
name, and—” 

* Will you please put mé in.a way to get 
to his house as quickly as possible ?”’ he in- 
terrupted again, this time with an energy 
that caused the man to turn and look at 
him. 

“Follow me,” he said, springing up the 
path previously taken by Southwick. There 
was alook in the man’s face that awed him, 

Ten rods from the door the stranger said 
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abruptly, half turning round. “ This will 
do, you may leave me now?’ and then 
walked hastily toward the cottage. 

Alice Southwick, hurrying through the 
hall for some pieces of soft linen to bind 
up Olive’s torn hands, was interrupted by 
a quick eager rap. She took a step back- 
wards and opened the door. 

West Cleaveland!’’ she cried, sharply; 
then, her face suddenly growing white and 
stern: ‘* How dare you come here—to his 
house, after so wronging him ?”’ 

“Tcame because I could not live any 
longer without his forgiveness—without 
yours, Alice!’ 

“T have nothing to forgive, Mr. Cleave- 
land,” she replied, coldly. “I will speak 
to my brother; he can see you if he likes; 
at present Olive needs our care.’”’ 

“Yes I know. I was on the train.” 

“ You!” starting and shuddering, and in- 
voluntarily raising her eyes to his. 

' "© Alice! as you hope to be forgiven, 
‘be merciful tome!’ heimplored. “If you 
knew how I have suffered for my sin?’ 

“Where is she—Carmel?’ she asked, 
faintly, looking away. 

“Didn’t you know? She died in less 
than five years after she went away from 
Clayton.” 

Alice Southwick put her hands to her 
face, burst into tears, and walked unstead- 
ily away. 

After Olive had been cared for, and had 
fallen into a light sleep on the sofa, with 
Molly on guard, Alice met her brother in 
the parlor. That he was pale and deeply 
agitated did not surprise her. Indeed, 
nothing could surprise hber—she felt so 
strange, and numb, and dizzy. 

“I have a strange story to tell you, 
Alice,” Mr. Southwick said, gravely; “she 
—our Olive, is West Cleaveland’s child.’’ 

* Roger!’ and Alice caught at a chair for 
support, 

“?Tis true, Alice, and for that reason— 
Olive’s sake—I have forgiven him all the 
wrong he may have done me in the past. 
Ican see, now, how God hath led us all 
through ways we knew not of,” he said, 
gravely. 

“But how came she to be deserted, and 
left to the charity of strangers?” Alice in- 
terrupted, faintly. 


“He has told me all, Alice. The infat- 
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uation wore off very quickly, and each 
honestly owned the truth to the other— 
that another was firstin theirhearts. After 
Olive was born they arranged to live sepa- 
rately,she keeping the child, and he furnish- 
ing funds to defray their expenses. Soon 
afterwards Cleaveland went to Europe and 
was absent five years, leaving his family 
with some people by the name of Drury. 
When he returned his wife had been dead 
a year and a half,and the Drurys had 
moved West and had taken the child with 
them. Tle has been trying to find her ever 
since, and Alice, I dare not say it was not 
His hand that in this strange way led him 
to her,” 

“O Roger! how can I give her up?” she 
interrupted, sharply. 

“Please, Mr. Roger,” Molly said, open- 
ing the door, “‘ that child just insists upon 
seein’ you, right off.’’ 

Mr. Southwick’s grave face flushed as he 
turned and went hastily out. A moment 
more and he was kneeling by the side of 
the sofa, and holding two little bandaged 
hands tenderly in his. The conference 
lasted so long that Molly got uneasy and 
opened the door just the faintest bit of a 
way, and closed it again 2s quickly, with 
a curious expression of mingled amazement 
and delight on her wrinkled face. But 
Molly was good at keeping secrets and 
never revealed what she saw. 

There was some little excitement in Clay- 
ton when the pastor of the Valley Church 
married his sister's protege, and he “old 
enough to be her father,” as some people 
pleasantly remarked. But the pastor afore- 
said labored under the delusion that it was 
the crowning wisdom of his life, 

Nors.—I knew | should forget something 
—a woman almost always does—hence the 
invariable *‘ postscript.”” I knew you haye 
been expecting something of the sort 
(though why you should J am at a loss to 
tell, for devotion and constancy are rare 
enough in these times, heaven knows), and 
so I add that Miss Southwick accepted the 
eighteen years of expiation, and West 
Cleaveland, at the same time. 

To be sure, my dear madam, neither you 
nor I would have done anything of the kind. 
But neither I nor you were in love with 
West Cleaveland, which makes all the dif- 
ference in the world—don’t you see? 
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STORY OF LADY JANE DOUGLAS. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH.. 


In the year 1700, died James, second 
Marquis of Douglas, leaving a son, Archi- 
bald, and a daughter, Jane. Both were 
still young. Lady Jane was born in 1698, 
and was only three years old at the death 
of her father. Archibald, of course, suc- 
ceeded as third marquis. We are to con- 
template’ the brother and sister as being 
reared in a manner suitable to their birth 
and the ancient traditions of the family. 
According to their years, they mingled with 
the higher Scottish aristocracy; and, to all 
appearance, there was before them a brill- 
iant future. What might not be expected 
from the heirs of the House of Douglas! 
Asif Fortune had determined to “‘ buckle 
fortune on his back,”” Archibald was created 
Duke of Douglas in 1703. Though a young 
man; he was now, as we may say, “‘at the 
top of the tree.”” There was, however, 
something perverse, or unfortunate in the 
fate of the brother and sister. They did 
not, as one might expect, drop readily into 
matrimony. The duke grew up a bachelor, 
and Lady Jane, to the general surprise, re- 
fused the offer of the Duke of Buccleugh, 
a young nobleman of the most agreeable 
manners. Her ladyship was handsome in 
person, and remarkably affable, but is said 
to have been eccentric in her notions. By 
way of frolic, when twenty-three years of 
age, she went off on an excursion dressed 
in men’s clothes. One of her weaknesses 
consisted in making a confidant of a wait- 
ing-woman named Helen Hewit, who, 
though faithful to her throughout, could 
not be considered a proper adviser or com- 
panion to a lady of quality. 

Similar in their unmarried condition, the 
Duke aud Lady Jane evtertained a mutual 
and proper regard for each other; and so 
matters went on for a number of years. 
How there should have sprung up any 
change in this brotherly and sisterly affec- 
tion, is not easy to understand, unless we 
conceive that her ladyship had given some 
grave offence by herconduct. At all events, 
there arose an estrangement, and so far as 
the duke was concerned, the estrangement 
ended in positive hatred and iliwill. A 
very unpleasant state of affairs this for Lady 


Jane, who depended entirely on an annuity 
of three hundred pounds a year granted. by 
her brother, and which was terminable at 
his pleasure. She cannot be said, however, 
to have acted discreetly in the circum- 
stances. Perhaps she was bitterly unhap- 
py, and in her unhappiness clung to one 
she authorized to be her protector. In 1746, 
at the mature age of forty-eight, with.the 
connivance of Hewit, she secretly eloped 
with and married Mr. John Stewart, a 
younger brother of Sir George Stewart, 
Bart. of Grandtully. He had been already 
married, and was a widower, with asurviv- 
ing son. What were the recommendations 
of Mr. Stewart, it would be hard to say. 
He was usually styled Colonel Stewart, but 
that was only a convenient travelling name. 
He had no fortune, no profession, nor apti- 
tude for earning a livelihood; just one of 
those genteel hangers-on who, in virtue of 
some good connections, contrive to live in 
handsome style by running up bills with 
tailors, bootmakers, lodging-house keepers, 
and others disposed to give them credit. 
Lady Jane was certainly wrong in hurrying 
into this connection. She was marrying 
into misery; but is that notdone every day 
from some silly notion of defying friends, 
and showing aspirit of independence! The 
reasons why women marry into obvious and 
lifelong misery, who might otherwise have 
passed a tolerably agreeable existence, are 
past finding out. 

The duke was enraged at the elopement 
and marriage of his sister; for she had let 
it be understood that she was going away 
only fora short time for the sake of her 
health. Leaving his grace in a state of 
resentment, we must follow the fortunes of 
Lady Jane. Quitting her old haunts and ac- 
quaintances, she plunged with her husband 
into a wild round of social and financial 
difficulties. Their whole resources con- 
sisted in the allowance of three hundred 
pounds a year from the duke, but what was 
that to maintain the expenditure of persons 
who never had earned a shilling, and knew 
little of squaring outlay with a narrowly 
restricted income? Taking Hewit with 
them, they went first to Holland, next they 
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resided for a time at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
lastly proceeded to France, where, having 
remained till 1749, they returned to and 
took up their residence in London. 

Now commences the romance of the 
story. Lady Janeand Mr. Stewart brought 
with them two male infants, who, they said, 
were born as twins to them in Paris on the 
10th of July, 1748. Keeping in mind that 
Lady Jane was in her fifty-first year at the 
date of the alleged twin-birth, there was 
something strange in the circumstance; but 
about it there was no immediate fracas. 
For what anybody knew, the Duke of 
Douglas might marry and have a direct 
heir to his titles and estates. Meanwhile, 
in a fit of anger, the duke had stopped the 
annual allowance to Lady Jane, and in 
London she and her husband were in the 
direst penury. Coming within the clutch 
of the law, Stewart was thrown into the 
King’s Bench prison by his creditors. Liter- 
ally destitute, Lady Jane influenced some 


friends to apply to government for relief, | 


and a pension was obtained for her of 
three hundred pounds a year. Neverthe- 
less, whether from sheer mismanagement, 
or the pressure of clamorous creditors, she 
was put to great straits, and was on several 
occasions obliged to pawn her clothes and 
other trifling effects for bare subsistence. 
While Mr. Stewart was in prison, she lived 
some time at Chelsea. Her two alleged 
children were with her; and from the refer- 
ences to them in the letters to and fro be- 
tween her and her husband, there could 
only be inferred a true parental affection. 

Distressed and regretful, Lady Jane be- 
thought herself of endeavoring to move the 
compassion of herbrother. She according- 
ly went to Scotland in 1752, taking the 
children and the servant Hewit with her, 
in the hope of effecting a reconciliation. 
The duke would not so much as see her. 
Leaving the children in Edinburgh with 
the servant, she returned to London. Here, 
while attending on her husband, intelli- 
gence arrives of the death of the youngest 
of the twins, Sholto Thomas Stewart, on 
the 14th of May, 1753. Deeply affected, she 
returns to Edinburgh—a dreary journey of 
six days and nights in a stagecoach—tries 
once more to effect a reconciliation with 
her brother; but all her efforts in this direc- 
tion are vain. Impoverished, broken down 
in health, and, we might say, heart-broken, 
Lady Jane dies among strangers, and is for- 


ever at rest from her troubles. Death clears 
all scores. The Duke of Douglas had left 
his sister to die obscurely ina garret. But 
it was right and proper she should have a 
funeral befitting ber rank and ancestry. 
She was buried in the Chapel-Royal of Holy- 
rood, November, 1753. The dust of Lady 
Jane mingles with nobles and princes. 
Archibald Stewart, the elder of the two 
children, a boy about five years of age, now 
remained, and was taken in charge by a 
Lady Schaw, from feelings of humanity; 
for he was literally destitute. His father, 
who had never been able to keep himself, 
got out of his difficulties, by the death of 
his brother, the baronet, in 1759, when be 


succeeded to the title, and the estate of 


Grandtully. After all, there was some 
good about Stewart, for one of his first acts 
of administration,on coming into the baron- 
etcy, was to execute a bond of provision for 
upwards of £2500 for the boy Archibald, 
whom he frankly designated as his son by 
Lady Jane Douglas. 

The duke, who disbelieved Lady Jane’s 
story about the birth of the two children, 
married in 1758. His duchess, a lady of 
good understanding and amiable disposi- 
tion, endeavored to remove his hostility to 
young Stewart, in whose legitimacy she en- 
tertained no doubt, but without effect. To 
avoid a permanent domestic quarrel, she 
was forced to remain silent on the subject. 
The duke did not long survive his marriage. 
Seized with a mortal distemper, his grace 
died in 1761, without direct male heirs, the 
dukedom was extinct. 

Possessing the power to will away his im- 
mense estates, though not his titles, the 
duke had excuted a deed of eutail in favor 
of the heirs whatsoever of the body of his 
father James, Marquis of Douglas, with re- 
mainder to Lord Douglas Hamilton, broth- 
er to the Duke of Hamilton. This entail, 
or will, if we may call it so, left the law to 
determine who were the proper heirs. By 
the public generally, it was thought that 
the boy Archibald Stewart must necessarily 
be the heir to the estates of his uncle. It 
was known that the duke had quarrelled 
with his sister in consequence of her im- 
prudent runaway marriage, but the legiti- 
macy of her surviving son had not been 
legally disputed, and it was but reasonable 
he should enter into possession of the fam- 
ily property. Such in an especial manner 
was the opinion of the Duchess-Dowager of 
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Douglas, the Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
berry, and other influential personages, a 
number of whom, acting as guardians of the 
youth, took care to have him judicially 
served heir in proper form. To this pre- 
liminary measure, an opposition was pre- 
sented on bebaif of the guardians of the 
Duke of Hamilton. They contested the 
legitimacy of the youth, and in fact, alleged 
that he was a downright impostor. Now 
began that memorable litigation, the great 
Douglas Cause. 

This extraordinary legal combat began in 
the superior Scotch court, but it was too 
important, from the vast interests at stake, 
and from the feelings invoked, not to float, 
by appeal, to the House of Lords. There 
was a long contest, in the first place, in the 
Court of Session, then comprehending fif- 
teen judges, some of them profound jurists, 
and otherwise noted for their attainments. 
The case was calculated to puzzle the acut- 
est lawyers, for the evidence was strangely 
conflicting. Unfortunately, the leading 
persons in the drama had passed away. 
Lady Jane had died in 1753. Her husband, 
Sir John Stewart, died in 1764, while the 
case was in litigation. Unable to be exam- 
ined judicially, he, a short time before his 
decease, emitted a solemn declaration, be- 
fore respectable witnesses, to the effect that 
Archibald Stewart was his son, by his wife, 
Lady Jane Douglas. 

The principal witness on behalf of the 
claimant was Mrs. Hewit, now well ad- 
vanced in life. She maintained that Lady 
Jane was duly delivered of the twins on the 
10th of July, 1748. The births took place in 
the house of Madame le Brun, Faubourg 
St-Germain, Paris. The professional ac- 
coucheur on the occasion was M. Pierre la 
Marr. Shortly after the births Lady Jane 
was removed to a more convenient lodging. 
‘~ When she was able to travel, she went 
with her husband to Rheims, taking the 
elder twin with them, and there the boy 
was baptized with extraordinary ceremony, 
and tokens of public rejoicing. The young- 
er infant being weakly, was left in charge 
of a nurse near Paris. Subsequently, both 
the children were brought to England by 
their parents, who treated them ‘iways 
with proper affection. Such, in substance, 
was Mrs. Hewit’s account of matters; but, 
beset and cross-questioned, she contradict- 
ed herself in several particulars, and left 
doubts as to her veracity. Some letters 
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and papers were produced in support of her 
view of the case, but they were not quite 
satisfactory. In arguing the case, stress 
was laid on the circumstance, that although 
Lady Jane had committed imprudences, 
she was above being chargeable with will- 
ful fraud and imposition. She might have 
been giddy and thoughtless, but would not 
have concocted and deliberately supported 
a gross falsehood—all of which was plausi- 
ble, but not legally convincing. 

The case for the opposition was carefully 
matured. A law-agent named Andrew Stew- 
art had been despatched to Paris to search 
minutely into the truth of Hewit’s state- 
ment. To begin with, he could discover 
no such person as Madame le Brun. She 
seemed to be a pure invention. As for M. 
la Marr, he was dead, all his papers were 
destroyed, and his widow could give no 
satisfactory information respecting his 
professional engagements. Certain letters 
alleged to have been written by him to 
Stewart, were, to all appearance, forgeries, 
or at least had been written at Stewart's 
suggestion in order to support the fraud. 
There was a still more perplexing fact. 
M. Godfroi, keeper of a hotel in Paris, 
proved by his books, that Lady Jane and 
her husband lived in his house from the 
4th to the 14th of July, 1748, and that no 
births had occurred during that period. 
Next came some remarkable evidence re- 
garding the enlevement, or carrying away of 
two male infants surreptitiously from Paris. 
One of the children, taken away in July, 
1748, was the son of Mignon, a workman in 
a glass manufactory. The other child 
(the younger of the alleged twins) was the 
son of a person named Sanry, and he was 
not carried off till early in 1749. It could 
not be said the children were stolen, Ne- 
gotiations for acquiring them in the light 
of a loan or purchase were conducted 
through a woman who sold books at the 
door of Notre-Dame, and an Englishman 
was described as being an active agent in 
the transaction. 

The evidence elicited regarding the en- 
levement of the two infants is much the 
most elaborate and curious in the whole of 
this mysterious affair. That two children 
had been improperly carried off from their 


. parents at the times specified could not be 


doubted. The difficulty lay in identifying 
them with the alleged twins of Lady Jane. 
As if to prove that the story of the twin- 
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birth was unreal, a lady who had seen the 
two children together when they were 
brought to England, declared, from an ex- 
amination of their mouths, that one was six 
months older than the other. This, how- 
ever, was only a matter of belief. On con- 
sidering the whole state of the case, the 
Court of Session, on the 15th of July, 1767, 
gave its decision. Seven judges were for 
sustaining the claim of Archibald Stewart, 
and seven were against doing so. The 
Lord President was also decided against 
the claim; by which single vote the matter 
was so far brought adversely to a close. 
Claimants of all kinds usually carry the 
crowd along with them. It was so in the 
present case. But, besides securing popu- 
lar favor, the case of the youth, Archibald 
Stewart, gained the support of many per- 
sons of distinction; and, as has been said, 
the decision of the Scotch Supreme Court 
was appealed to the House of Lords. The 
story of Lady Jane Douglas may now be 
considered as entering on a new phase. 
The combat is transferred from the Parlia- 
ment House, Edinburgh, to Westminster, 
and fresh lawyers step into the arena. 
We shall speak of one of them—a great 


man in his day. 

Thirty to forty years before the Douglas 
Cause was heard of, there dwelt in a par- 
sonage in the county of Norfolk, a clergy- 
man named Thurlow. His living was not 


great. He could just fairly manage to edu- 
cate his children, and leave them to make 
their way in the world as they best might. 
- He had a son, Edward, born iv 1782. Ned, 
as he was called, was put to a village school, 
from which he was advanced to a higher 
academy at Canterbury, and finally sent as 
a student to Caius College, Cambridge. 
1n all these moves, he showed considerable 
ability, but it was associated with a spirit 
of idleness and intractability of character 
which vexed all to whom his education 
was intrusted. At Cambridge, he so out- 
raged academic discipline, as to be severely 
reprimanded. Instead of expulsion, he 
was allowed to remove his name from the 
roll of students, and go about his business, 
which he unmurmuringly did. Already he 
had been entered as a student for the bar 
at the Inner Temple. Thither he went, 
took chambers, and by fits and starts, read 
intensely in preparation for what might 
chance tocast up. To gain a knowledge of 
law-forms, he went into the office of a so- 
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licitor, and there. he had for friend and 
companion William Cowper, who after-; 
wards signalized himself as a poet. At 
times he visited Westminster Hall, to see 
how remarkable cases were conducted. 

Young Thurlow was “ called to the bar” 
in 1754, but for a time he had little or 
nothing todo. Any jobs that fetl in his 
way barely sufficed to keep him alive. . At 
length his prospects improved. He got a 
silk gown; but still continued in chambers, 
and spent his evenings in social converse 
at coffee-rooms. One of these resorts which 
had a peculiar attraction for him was sita- 
ated near Temple Bar, and kept by a person 
named Nando. It was a favourite place of 
meeting for young lawyers. They sat in 
boxes disputing with each other on any 
important case before the courts, the side 
which they respectively took being merely 
a matter of chance or caprice. 

One evening, shortly after notice of ap- 
peal had been given in the Douglas Cause, 
Thurlow was upat Nando’s. <A debate on 
the subject was got up. Ie cared nothing 
as to the merits of the case; but to keep 
up the discussion, took the part of the ap- 
pellants on behalf of Archibald Stewart. 
Learnedly, acutely, he spoke of the cruel 
injury done to the memory of Lady Jane 
Douglas. When he set about it in right 
goodwill, Thurlow was a tremendous argu- 
er. He was almost too much for Dr. John- 
son, who was heard to say, that to encoun- 
ter Thurlow on any particular subject, he 
would require a day’s preparation. In the 
case brought under discussion at Nando’s, 
there was that finely balanced amount of 
contradictions which presented the best 
possible scope for the acumen of a young 
barrister. The subject took Thurlow’s 
fancy, and he went into it with uncom- 
mon zest. Analyzing Stewart’s claim, 


point by point, he conclusively proved its .- 


validity, and silenced his opponents. 

The argument, conducted with vehe- 
mence, attracted listeners. To hear an 
amusing debate of this kind, provincial so- 
licitors on coming to town on business 
used to frequent Nando’s, and were able 
to report on the clever young lawyers who 
had unwittingly shown off their talents. 
On the night in question, two solicitors 
from Edinburgh, who had come to town to 
prosecute proceedings in the Duuglas 
Cause, were seated next box to that in 
which Thurlow was holding forth. They 


were surprised, delighted. Here was the 
very man they wanted as counsel. Of 
course, Thurlow knew nothing of their 
presence, and having said all he had got to 
say, he paid his reckoning at the bar, and 
went off to his chambers, thinking no 
more of the subject. The two Edinburgh 
agents were not disposed to lose sight of 
him, They inquired who he was; and 
next morning, without referring to his 
gladiatorial exhibition at Nando’s, waited 
on him with a brief and fee as a retainer. 

Just as a lucky chance had brought 
Erskine into notoriety, so was it now with 
Thurlow. He undertook, and earnestly 
mastered the case. As a spur to his zeal, 
he had the support of the Duchess of 
Queensberry, to whom he was indebted for 
getting Lord Bute to make him a King’s 
Counsel. The Duchess Catherine—wife 
of Charles, third Duke of Queensberry— 
was eccentric in a high degree, bordering 
on madness. She was the friend of Gay, 
Pope, and other poets of Queen Anne’s 
reign. Prior, in one of his poems, cele- 
brates her irrepressible temper: 


“Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untamed.” 


Kitty threw herself with characteristic ar- 
dor into the Douglas Cause, vehemently 
defended Lady Jane’s memory, left no 
stone unturned to make good the claim of 
young Stewart, whom she represented as a 
victim of the vilest oppression. Little 
wonder that Thurlow exerted himself un- 


dersuch inspiration. He saw it would be the | 


making of his fortune, if he could win the 
cause. It was a hard battle. One of his 
antagouists was Wedderburn, who at this 
time had been ten to twelve years at the 
English bar. The two were well pitted 
against each other. In his great conclud- 
. ing oration, Thurlow made light of discrep- 
ancies in the evidence. Scarcely two his- 
torians relate incidents the same way. 
Few people are able to speak correctly as 
to dates or places. Memory is weak and 
treacherous. It was not strange that Mrs, 
_ Hewit had not remembered everything ac- 
curately. There was not the slightest 


proof'that Lady Jane’s children could be 
identified with the two taken away surrep- 
titiously. As for Lady Jane hersejf, she 
was an honorable woman, with no selfish 
purpose to serve by the alleged imposition. 
Nor were the births of the children when 
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she was in her fifty-first year anything very 
marvellous. Such, according to a variety 
of circumstances, occasionally occurred. 
Then, there was above all, the fact of her 
parental care and tenderness throughout. 
She in reality died a martyr for their wel- 
fare. And so on Thurlow went in his ar- 
gument. He wonthecause. On February 
27, 1769, the House of Lords adjudged that 
the appeal be dismissed; and that the In- 
terlocutor therein complained of be re- 
versed. In plain terms, Archibald Stew- 
art was declared to be the son of Lady 
Jane, and heir to the estates of his uncle, 
the Duke of Douglas. 

What exultations over this decision! 
Public feeling in Scotland seems to have 
been wound up to as high a pitch of ex- 
citement respecting the decision of the 
House of Lords, as it could have been re- 
specting a great battle deciding the fate of 
a nation. An advocate on the winning 
side posted off to carry the news to Edin- 
burgh, where a multitude hailed him with 
transports of joy, and taking the horses 
from his carriage, bore him home to his 
lodgings in triumph. 

Becoming thus entitled to the estates, 
Mr. Stewart assumed the surname and 
arms of Douglas, with the well-known 
motto, Jamais arriere (Never behind). By 
George IIL. he was elevated to the peerage, 
as Baron Douglas of Douglas Castle, 1790. 
Settling down in his magnificent domain in 
Lanarkshire, Lord Douglas acquitted him- 
self creditably, and was noted for his spir- 
ited and tasteful improvements. Fortune, 
however, did not destine a lasting inherit- 
ance to his family. He was twice married, 
and at his decease left three sons and sev- 
eral daughters. Each of the sons succeed- 
ed in turn as Baron Douglas, All died 
without issue. On the decease of the third 
son, fourth Baron Douglas, 1857, his estates: 
were inherited by his eldest sister, Lady 
Montague, and the title was extinct. 

As regards Thurlow, who was so acci- 
dentally but intimately concerned in the 
great Douglas Cause, he rose step by step 
in his profession by his transcendent abil- 
ities; and was appointed Lord Chancellor, 
and created a peer as Baron Thurlow of 
Ashfield, 1778. After a long and remark- 
able career, he died September 12th, 1806. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the unfor 
tunate Lady Jane Douglas. 
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TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
FIVE YEARS LATER. 


Five years may pass like a day, or length- 
en into an eternity, as a day may bear the 
burden of years or melt like a moment. 
Five years found Fred and Leila wiser, 
sadder, and yet, happier. A little darling 
had come to bless them for a while, but at 
the moment when it began to grow the 
dearest to them, with its gentle winning 
ways, it was taken from them, and since, 
their home had a desolate spot within it 
never to be wholly filled again, 

It seemed hard sometimes that Isabel 
should have three darlings, and Leila none, 
and little Leila was oftener with her than 
with her mother, helping greatly to light- 
en the sorrow of the two mourning hearts. 

It was summer, and Fred’s country- 
house was open for the season. Leila 
stood by the window, looking across the 
even lawn that separated them from Mr. 
Malcolm’s grounds, Fred was finishing 


his preparations to depart for a day in the 
city. 
“Shall I bring you anything ?”’ he asked. 
Leila did not answer; her thoughts were 
wandering. She caught sight of Bell and 
36 


Georgie Malcolm playing on the lawn with 
Anna, who was still a child in her amuse- 
ments, and loved better a romp with her 
little cousins than to drive out in the after- 
noon with Alice in their pretty pony 
phaeton. 

Fred and Leila had that morning differed 
upon some slight topic, and Fred thought 
her silence intentional, so he said, shortly: 

“Is there anything you must have to- 
day, Leila? Laminabhurry.” ; 

Leila’s eyes were full of tears, but én 
checked them quickly as Fred addressed 
her in a voice so at variance with her 
mood. 

wish for nothing,” she replied, with- 
out turning toward him, He went, out 
hastily, slamming the door. 

Leila, somewhat roused by the sound, 
had half a mind to follow him and eall 
him back. She just opened the door a 
crack, called “‘ Fred,’’ faintly, but allowed 
him to go, with the unkindness left to ran- 
kle. The episode cast a gloom over the 
whole day for her, Alice came in about 
the middle of the forenoon, looking a very 
picture of happiness., _ 

*@ Aunt Leila,” she said, “I’m so -hap- 
py!’ And she put her cheek close to 
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Leila’s lips for her to kiss it. “ Why,” 
she exclaimed, “there are tears on your 
cheek! What is the matter?” 
Leila wiped her eyes. : 
“Nothing. What good news have you 
“Ttis such happy news that I cannot 
tell it to you when you are unhappy, for 


that would be very, very selfish, wouldn’t 


it?” 

“Tf it is happy news it will make me 
happy to hear it.”” And Leila gazed with 
loving admiration at the fair young girl 
whose bright and blushing face betrayed 

* her yet unuttered secret, 

“T know, Ally; I guess,’’ she whispered. 
“Philbert has been saying something of 
importance to you, hasn’t he?” 

“It is all arranged now,’’ said Alice, 
shyly, showing the jewelled circlet on her 


“T’m glad to know it,” said Leila, re- 
membering the happy mement when she 
and Fred were betrothed. ‘‘ But you seem 
so like a child that I can hardly credit it. 
I shall be quite an old woman now.” 

“ Not a bit of it,’’ laughed Alice, kissing 
her. ‘Philbert calls me an old woman, 
but he did that as long ago as I was accus- 
tomed to say ‘yes sir’ to him.” 

“Dear Philbert! You ought to be glad 
to get so goud a husband, Alice. There 
are few men as noble and splendid as he, 
or as true as he will be.” 

** Only one superior to him in your eyes, 
and none in mine,” said Alice. “Iam 
quite aware that we have both of us made 
a good bargain.” 

“You are sure you love him?” said 
Leila, seriously. 

‘*Sure I love him?’ momentary 
fire lighted Alice’s soft eyes. 

“Pardon me for the doubt, my little 
girl,’ said Leila, affectionately; “‘ but you 
are so young, and have seen so few to gain 
your affections,”’ 

“T love, love, love, Philbert!”’ said Alice ; 
“‘and I never shall love, love, love, any- 
body else.” 

**I believe you,’’ answered Leila, laugh- 
ing. “And what does Anna say ?”’ 

“tAnna thinks Iam too young to be en- 
gaged, and says she shall not be so silly, if 
she lives to the age of Methusaleh.”’ 

“& very good reason for not doing so,” 
said Leila. “ Well, 1 hope Anna will keep 
a child as long as she conveniently can, 
for the next thing I shall know little Leila 
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will be coming in and asking me to con- 
gratulate her,” 

At that moment little Leila did come in, 
with a note from her mother, asking the 
elder Leila to spend the day, and the invi- 
tation was gladly accepted ; fora day alone, 
after her parting with Fred in the morn- 
ing, would be to her quite intolerable, 


Isabel, now somewhat less beautiful than 
five years ago, yet beautiful still, and 
matronly, looking the loving and lovely 
mother that she was, welcomed Leila 
warmly, 

“T thought we would have a little cele- 
bration for Alice and Philbert, and I will 
get Lily ’—as they were accustomed to call 
little Leila—“ to carry a note to Jenny for 
Fred, asking him to come to tea, if that 
will do.”’ 

“Yes,” said Leila, ‘‘if she carries:it di- 
rectly, for I have given Jenny the day out, 
aud I presume she will be gone very soon.” 

Little Leila was hurriedly despatched, 
and Leila sat down with Isabel in her 
pretty sitting-room to their sewing. 

‘“*How happy you are with your chil- 
dren,” sighed Leila. “If my little darling 
had only lived, he would have been nearly 
as old as Bell.” 

Isabel sighed softly. 

“T feel almost guilty sometimes when 
you are with me, and the children are 
playing about. Ina few years there may 
be another little one, Leil, so do not de- 
spair. Indeed, it seems to me as if to-day 
you are in an unusually despairing mood.’’ 

“Am I?’ And Leila strove to appear 
cheerful, and the day passed not unhappily 
away. But as the tea hour approached 
she began to think of Fred, and hoped that 
his ruffled spirit had been soothed; and 
yet she feared the presence of the chil- 
dren, instead of helping this effect, might 
mar it. For Fred’s heart was as sore as 
her own sometimes at their need. But 
strange to say, teatime brought no Fred, | 

“He is at home,” said Mr. Malcolm, 
“ for I came out with him in the cars.”’ 

Leila, did you take your note?’ asked 
her mother. 

“Yes ma’am,” 

“T’'ll go after him,” said Mr. Malcolm. 

“No,” said Leila, he cannot come. 
he does not deserve to be gone after.” 

“True,” said Mr. Malcolm; and he 
seated himself at the table, though Isabel 
still urged that he should go. 
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“T’ll go myself,” she said. 

“Go?” demanded Philbert, entering; 
“who talks of going?” 

It was Alice’s habit to jump up gladly 
and greet him, rummaging his pockets as 
of old for candies; but to-night she sat de- 
murely quiet, just glancing up at him with 


a bright smile and a blush as he entered. 
Philbert, too, after his first greeting, 


seemed overcome with sudden embarrass- 
ment, and looked exceedingly foolish as 
he took his seat at the table. Still he con- 
tinued, “ Who’s going where ?” 

“ Nobody,” said Leila. “If Fred can- 
not come, then he need not be gone for. 
Jenny is at home by this time, and will 
give him his tea.”’ 

Therefore, Fred was permitted to remain 
at home, where he sat down to a solitary 
meal with a very gloomy face. On reach- 
ing home he had hastened in to find Leila, 
himself regretting as much as she the un- 
happy spirit in which they had parted that 
morning. On finding her gone, he sum- 
moned Jenuy the housemaid, and inquired 
ef her what had become of Mrs. Markham. 
Jenny replied that she had gone to visit 
the Malcolms, that she had expected her 
home to dinner, but she had not come, and 
she supposed she was staying to tea there. 

“ But she has sent some word, of course,” 
said Fred. 

“No sir,” answered Jenny. 

“ Very well; you may get me my tea,” 
said Fred, as he tarned and betook himself 
to his study. 

Jenny obeyed, and Fred, with the frown 
growing darker on his face, sat down to 
read the evening paper. But he could not 
read it; he might as well have held it up- 
side down for all the meaning it contained 
tohim. He was listening for Leila’s step, 
whieh did not come until the lateness of 
the hour caused him to feel some alarm at 
her absence. He held his watch in his 
hand, deliberating whether or not to go for 
her, when he heard a sound of laughing 
and talking coming nearer. He listened. 
It was Leila’s laugh that sounded in his 
ears, and its very cheerfulness angered 
him. 

He sat down again in his chair, and be- 
took himself to reading. Leila and Phil- 
bert entered, and the former rushed at 
Fred, exclaiming: 

-“ Congratulate him! Congratulate our 
beloved Philbert?’ 
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Fred slowly lowered his paper, then took 
the hand that Philbert extended, shaking 


it somewhat mechanically. 
“Yes, [am glad,”’ he said. “ Malcolm 


told me the good news. I hope you will be 


as happy as—as you always have been.”’ 
Leila blushed slightly, and Philbert, dis- 


covering intuitively some disagreement, 
took himself off as soon as he could, not 
well pleased with Fred’s want of warmth 
in his congratulation. 

“Philbert must have felt hurt,” said 
Leila, after he was gone, 

“Hurt? 

“Yes, that you did not accept Isabel’s 
invitation to tea—” 

** Isabel’s invitation to tea?”’ 

“Yes, she sent Leila with it.” 

“I haven’t seen it.” 

**O, that is too bad?’ said Leila. “ Did 
Jenny forget to give it to you?” 

“Bhe said there was no word left; you 
can ask her,”’ said Fred, ungraciously. He 
was a little mollified, but still it seemed to 


him that they might have sent over for 


him when he did not go, or that Leila, re- 
membering how they had parted in the 
morning, might have returned tert 
lier, or not in so good spirits, 

Leila called Jenny, and Jenny declared 


that she had received no note, that she — 


not veen little Leila. 
“The child certainly said she 


it,” Leila said, musingly, to herself. “I 


can’t think Jenny could bave been gone, or 
she would have said so. Itis very strange.’’ 

“ Yes, 1 think it is,’’ said Fred. 

Leila flushed angrily. 

“Do you mean to imply that—that—” 

She could not speak it. 

“You had a pleasant evening, I pre- 
sume,”’ said Fred, folding up the paper. 
“TI wish, if I am going to take my tea 
alone, I could have a little more variety in 
the eatables.’’ 

“You might have come to Mr. Mal- 
colm’s to tea, and you know it,” said 
Leila. 

“TI thought this morning that my com- 
pany and my kindnesses were not altogeth- 
er so desirable as I had been accustumed 
to suppose.” 

“Ido not know what you mean,” said 
Leila. ‘“‘You were unkind this morning, 
if I remember rightly. You left me with- 
out a word, hardly, or a good-by kiss, or—” 

Leila turned her face away from him. 
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She would not betray to him how sadly 
that unkindness had made her feel. 

Fred yawned, and taking up, a light, 
went to the bookcase and began searching 
for some book. ’ 

What is it?’ asked Leila. 

He made no reply, but went on with his 
search. 

“Are you looking for anything that I 
could find for you, Fred ?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, “nothing in par- 


ticular. I was looking for a good novel.” | 


“A novel, to-night?” 

Fred yawned again—“ Yes.” 

* But, Fred, it is late; and besides, Fred, 
you are very sleepy,” as he yawned again. 

He replied by taking a book from the 
shelf and reseating himself at the table. 

» Leila’s eyes filled with tears, and it is 
quite likely, had she obeyed her impulse 
and thrown her arms around his neck, and 
scolded and coaxed him as she desired to 
do, the quarrel would have ended then and 
there; but Leila felt herself unjustly treat- 
ed, and would not do this. 

“ Good-night, then,’’ she said; and left 
him to his novel, to go up stairs and weep 
bitterly; while Fred, half ashamed of him- 
self, sat sullenly smoking and turning the 
pages of his book until long past midnight. 

Then there was a kiss rested on Leila’s 
tear-stained cheek of which she knew 
nothing. Why had it not awakened her? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CONTRITION. 


“Bur I forgetted I did, ’cause I went, 
and I kind of thought when you asked me 
that I had done it. The house was all 
shut up—I—I thought of it afterward, but 
I did not like to tell, I was so sorry, and 
—afraid you’d scold me.” And little Leila 
sobbed piteously. 

Her mother had been reprimanding her 
because in Leila’s little pocket she had 
found the note, the loss of which had 
caused’ so much trouble; and Leila had 
confessed that not finding Jenny at home, 
she had neglected to leave it, but had 
really forgotten that she did not do so. 

Poor little thing! her grief was very 
great, but it would have been greater had 
she known how much misery her little act 
of forgetfulness had caused; but that she 
would never knew; and indeed it was not 
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her act that had caused it. The little evil 
had grown to acloud of magnitude, over- 
shadowing the home life of Fred and Leila, 
aud now something had occurred that 
never had occurred before. Fred spent his. 
evenings away from home, Even staid a 
night in the city, when Leila wept herself 
to sleep with little Leila in her arms, She 
had the child with her a great deal, but 
did not often go to visit Isabel, though the 
latter urged her warmly to do so. 

“T cannot think,”’ she said to her hus- 
band, “‘ what can have come over Leila, 
she seems so different from herseli. I never 
knew her to look so sad and dispirited, and 
as if she had a heart for nothing.” 

* Fred’s to blame,’’ said Mr. Malcolm. 
“* He spends almost all his time in the city 
now, and leaves her to herself.’’ 

“It did not use to be so,” said Isabel, 
musingly. ‘‘ Why can’t you make Fred 
understand that he is doing wrong?” 

“It isn’t my business,’ said Mr. Mal- 
colm, 

“ Then I'll make it mine,” said Isabel. 

You had better not.” 

But Isabel could not allow matters to go. 
on growing worse and worse, and one night 
actually went to the station, on pretence of 
meeting her husband, to walk a roundabout 
way home with Fred, and give him a good 
scolding, which she did, though at first he 
repelled: her arid made her feel that she 
was taking a great liberty. 

“What should you think of Mr, Mal- 
colm,” asked Isabel, ‘‘if he should treat 
me as you treat Leila? Wouldn’t you 
think him a miserable man?” 

“That would depend,” said Fred, “‘ upon 
how you had treated him,” 

“But I cannot believe,” said Isabel, 
“that Leila has intended to treat you 
badly. There has been all along some 
misunderstanding, Haven’t you generos- 
ity enough to be the one first to make 
up?’ 

“T’m not a baby,”’ said Fred, “that I 
should make up.” 

“But you are acting like one,” said 
Isabel. “‘Come, Fred; what if anything 
should happen to Leila, wouldn’t you be 
sorry 

“ Why do you not talk to Leila?’ asked 
Fred, evasively. 

“T have,” Isabel inadvertently admitted. 

“Ah! and she has asked you to say these 
things to me, instead of coming and saying 
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them to me herself?” And Fred colored 
angrily. . 

*O no,” said Isabel; “ now do not go to 
misunderstanding, but believe that I am 
acting peacemaker on my own account. 
There sits Leila in the window watching 
for you, I have no doubt. Now go in and 
cheer her up, for I know her face is sad 
and pale, as it often is now. Think of the 
example you two are setting Philbert and 
Alice, for Alice’s eyes are wide open to it 
all, at least, and she said to me the other 
day—’ 

‘So it appears,” interrupted Fred, “ that 
my wife and I serve as a topic of conversa- 
tion at large for our friends.” 

Isabel bit her lip, scarcely knowing 
whether she was more grieved or angry. 

** Very well,’”’ she said, at last, with dig- 
nity, “‘ I will say no more to you if you are 
determined to misinterpret what I say and 
be rude to me. But, Fred, if you only 
would—” 

He pretended not to hear her last low- 
spoken words, but asked if she would not 
go into his house, at the door of which 
they were standing when she spoke them. 

“No,” she said. And just nodding to 
Leila at the window, she went on. 

“Why didn’t Isabel come in?’ asked 
Leila of Fred as he entered. 

“T didn’t ask her.” 

“ Didn’t ask her to come in ?”’ 

“¢Didn’t ask her why she didn’t come,” 
Fred replied ; and he regarded Leila’s face 
more particularly than he had done for 
many a day, and noticed that it was sad 
and tear-stained, and somehow the fact 
that it was so irritated him, probably be- 
cause it was his fault, in part. 

“T wish you would learn some new way 
of dressing your hair, Leila; the way you 
now have it dressed is remarkably unbe- 
coming.” 

Leila’s lip quivered and her cheek flushed. 
She had dressed her hair purposely to please 
him—and this was her reward. 

‘You used to like this way,’’ she said; 
for she had promised Isabel, who had been 
to her as well as to Fred, that she would do 
her best to bring the difference ane be- 
tween them to an end. 

“ Well, you used to have a smiling face,” 
replied Fred, ungraciously. 

“ AndI might have now,” said Leila— 
“<if—if you—” 

' She could say nothing more, the tears so 
choked her utterance. 


“ Always me,” said Fred. “ Fan 
ually to blame.” 

‘** Whatever I have done to displease you, 
Fred, I am sincerely sorry for—O Fred! let 
us get over this foolish quarrel; let us be 
to one another what we used to be. We, 
who have nobody but one another!’ 

She laid her hand gently on his arm, and 
looked with a sweet imploring look into his 
face. 

Why did he treat the motion so indiffer- 
ently? Why did he find it in his heat to 
say, “‘Do not bother, Leila! what’s the 
use of having a scene ?”” 

Leila, too grieved and indignant to utter 
a word in reply, left him and went up stairs. 

The teabell sounded and Fred waited for 
her to come in vain. He sent Jenny to 
summon her. 

“She wishes to be excused,” said Jenny, 
coming back. 

** Not coming to tea?” 

“She says not.”’ 

“Pll go up to her,”’ said Fred. 

He found her weeping passionately in the 
little boudoir that led out of their chamber. 

“ My darling,” he said, bending over her. 
“ Leila, love! Do not ery. Believe me, I 
am as sorry as you for our foolish difference. 
Indeed, I desire nothing more than to get 
back my own Leila again.” 

Still she wept without replying. 

“ Leila,” he urged, kissing her repeated- 
ly. “Wont you believe me? Wont you 
forgive me?” 

She strove to speak, but the sebs had 
gained so great a mastery that his kindness 
only provoked them to still greater violence. 
Fred grew alarmed, knowing neither what 
to do nor what tosay. He bathed her fore- 
head in water and cologne, all the time call- 
ing her by the tenderest and most endear- 
ing names, 

Leila strove to check the violence of 
the feelings that overcame her, and half 
laughing half crying entreated him to go 
and leave her. 

“But you will let me come back again, 
just as soon as you can ?” he entreated, in 
his turn, finding that she really desired he 
should go. 

“Yes,” sobbed Leila. Then laughing, 
** Go down to your tea before it gets cold.” 

“Tea,” said Fred. ‘I’m not goingdown 
till you go.” 


Jenny wondered at the delay, and pru- 


dently kept tea hot until about an hour 
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after, when Leila and Fred descended to 
partake of it. 

“Ts your tea just right?’ asked Leila. 

“ Yes, darling, it is the best teal have 
drank for ages.’’ 

“Is there quite sugar enough in it ?”’ 

“Tf there wasn’t a particle it would be 
sweet enough.” 

can’t help feeling sorry--that—that—” 

“ What, my best, darling, dearest Leila?” 
asked Fred, with a face of concern, 

“That I couldn’t have made you under- 
stand before, how much, how much—”’ 

“© Leila, every word you utter is a re- 
proach tome, There, youare crying again! 
My darling, let us forget and forgive all 
this weary misunderstanding. We are all 
in all to each other, and nothing ought to 
separate us,”’ 

Leila smiled through her tears, as Fred 
handed her his cup; and she filled it for 
him, showing him the amount of sugar she 
was putting in, with a silly smile, perhaps, 
bat a very happy one. 

The evenings were growing cold, for the 
autumn was approaching, and as they sat 
together in the twilight Leila shivered a 
little. Whereupon Fred rose and brought 
asoft warm shawl, his present to her, and 
wrapped ber lovingly in it, then took her 
in his lap and talked to her, as he used to 
do in the first happy days after their mar- 
riage. And she, laying her face against 
his, talked, too, and kisses marked the 
pauses in acoxversation half grave half 
gay. 

Then came a long silence, when the moon 
peeped’ in upon them, and smiled to see 
two such blissfull faces. 

“ Fred r’ 

“ What, Leila?” 

“T am glad we quarrelled.” 

“You are?’ 

“Yes; why do you not express surprise ?”’ 

** Because I am glad tuo.” 

Leila laughed. 

“Is itso blissful making up?” she asked. 
_ Possibly,” Fred answered. 

“Possibly! you know it is,” and Leila 
pinched hisear. “‘ You mustn't tell stories, 
you naughty boy!’ 

: “Nothing but the old old stery, better 
every time, my darling.” 

“We are old married people, Fred; what 
do we know about love ?”’ 

“Very little, 1 acknowledge, 
to-night.” 
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* Take care, the moon is looking at us,” 
said Leila, as Fred hugged and kissed her 
again and again. 

“ Perhaps I did wrong to interfere at all,” 
thought Isabel, as she reviewed, her inter- 
view with Fred that night, ‘‘ but I could 
not help it.”’ 

She had no desire to do so, when, the 
next day, two beaming faces lightened her 
doorway, and amidst a shower of kisses she 
reaped her reward. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONCLUSION. 


AUTUMN passed, and Fred and Leila once 
more found themselves in their city home, 
and little Leila with them te spend the 
winter. Auna was coming in a week to 
make them a visit, and at Christmas time 
the whole Malcolm family were to come 
for the holidays, and the good time then in 
prospect was one not lightly to be con- 
sidered. 

Little Leila had already begun to dream 
of it. Indeed, not only to dream but to 
act. She was working, with infinite trouble, 
a bookmark, under Leila’s direction. It 
was for her father, and after that was ac- 
complished she was to learn to crochet a 
mat for her mother. Anna was busy, and 
Leila herself had begun a few gifts for the 
tree which was to stand in the drawing- 
room, and to be one ef many. 

A heavy snow fell just before Christmas, 
and there was great anxiety in Frod’s house- 
hold, as well as in that of Mr. Malcolm, for 
fear that their Christmas arrangements 
would be thwarted thereby, but happily it 
only made excellent sleighing and added 
to their pleasure. 

Two days before the day, Leila rose eager- 
ly from her dinner, at the sound of jingling 
bells outside. 

“They've come,” she exclaimed, and 
simultaneously, she, and Fred, and Anna, 
and little Leila rushed to the door, where 
stood Mr. Malcolm’s sleigh, full to the 
brim of smiling faces. 

“Here we are,” exclaimed Isabel, the 
first to jump from the sleigh. “ And we 
have come like a flash—”’ 

“O, I wish I could have a sleighride,” 
said little Leila. 

* And I, too,” said Anna. 

“ Jumy in, then,” said Philbert, as the 
others got out. “I'll take you.” 
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So while Leila was helping Isabel unbun- 
@le the babies, the three took a delightful 
drive, returning to find the others devour- 
ing a good dinner which had been immedi- 
ately set before them. 

- “ We did not know what time you would 
get here, or we should have waited dinner,” 
said Leila. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent 
delightfully by all, and the sleepy little 
children snuggled happily in bed at its close. 

The next few days were passed in Christ- 
mas preparations. A graceful pine tree 
was brought and set in the parlor, where for 
a while Bell and Leila played at hide and 
seek in its branches, and regarded as a mys- 
tery howit could get there out of the woods. 

“Why, it drows right up where ’tis,’’ 
said Georgie. ‘“‘I wish we’d have trees 
drow in our room.” 

**So do I,” said little Leila. 

“JT didn’t wishes so,’’ said Bell. 

But she did wish so when, the night be- 
fore Christmas, the tree burst upon her 
sight in all its glorious beauty. 

“Who did it?’ asked Georgie, as he 
stood gazing at it. y 

“ Aunt Leila,’’ said little Leila, with a 
teuch of awe in her voice. ‘ But I did 
some of it,’’ she said, catching sight of her 
bookmark which showed resplendent be- 
tween two glittering balls, having been fin- 
ished with a beautiful pink ribbon, 

“You!” said Georgie, contemptuously. 

* You'll see,’’ said little Leila. 

Philbert made a beautiful Santa Claus, 
but he was nothing to Alice’s Cinderella. 
For that story so wonderful to all children 
was enacted as a play, together with some 
charades, and a number of friends had been 
invited to the performance, which passed 
off most creditably to all. 

It was but the beginning of a series of 
such entertainments, which were kept up 
until New Years, by which time the chil- 
dren had become so accustomed to repre- 
senting fairies and angels, that their human 
nature asserted itself and they began to 
grow irritable and exacting, and Isabel said 
she must think of going home. 

* Net until after my last tableau party,” 
said Leila; ‘‘ because you know you are 
to be Rowena to my Rebecca, and Leila is 
to sing ‘ The Little Strawberry,Girl’ in cos- 


tume.’”’ 


“No, not until then, but immediately 
after,’ said Isabel. ‘‘ Georgie, dear, come 


here, and let me wipe your mouth, it’s all 
molasses candy.’ 

“*T told Fred not to give it to the children 
any more, as you asked me, but he thinks 
they must have everything they ask for, 
and so you see.” 

Leila laughed, and so did Isabel, for fol- 
lowing Georgie, came little Leila with her 
mouth so full she could not speak, and Bell 
with her face all dawb. 

* Come and kiss me,” called Fred, lazily 
from the sofa, on which he was lounging. 
“Come one and all, both great and 
small.” And he held out his hand and 
caught hold of little Bell, and much to her 
mother’s disgust and his own amusement, 
contented himself with kissing her. 

‘*Give me some more,” said Georgie; and 
Fred obeyed, despite Isabel’s appealing re- 
monstrance. 

“They'll all be sick, and I shan’t be able 
to enact Rowena or anything else,’”’ said 
Isabel, despairingly. But she did enact 
Rowena, and so wonderfully well, that even 
the beautiful Rebecca was cast somewhat 
in the shade. A month or two ago Leila 
would have made a better Jewess than now. 
She was quite too happy to do Rebecca jus- 
tice. But Rowena—it was wonderful, al- 
most, how perfectly Isabel seemed to under- 
stand her character. 

And yet, it was Leila who moved Mr. 
Malcolm most in this tableau. The fortu- 
nate fair-haired beauty awakened admira- 
tion, but the proud rejected one stirred 
again the long sleeping passion of his heart. 

Strange how the wisest and best will for- 
get sometimes in that mysterious whirlpool, 
love, to be true to their better selves and 
reason. 

The tableau finished with a dance, for 
which Mr. Malcolm eagerly claimed Leila’s 
hand. 

“Tm sorry to refuse you, but the floor 
is small, and I, being the hostess, must 
yield it to others, Beside, so sad as I am, 
how can I dance ?”’ 


“Sad!” said Mr. Malcolm, “I could 


wish you were sadder.” 
Leila looked at him bewildered. 
* You are not sad enough for the Jewess,” 


that is your meaning,” said Leila, 


quietly, her lip curling slightly. ‘“ How 
can I be?” 
You cannot.”’ 
‘Please take a partner, Mr. Malcolm.” 
' Allow me to talk with you instead.” 
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“ Why, certainly, if you desire it.’’ 

But his conversation did not suit Leila. 
Her cheek flushed nervously, and once or 
twice her eyes shot out unpleasant lights as 
if she scorned what he was saying. 

Isabel was watching them. 

“You have quarrelled with Richard,’ 
she said. ‘‘ Leila, I think you are growing 
ill-natured.”’ 

Leila laughed a trifle disdainfully. 

“‘T should not wonder. You had better 
go and comfort your lord, for I fancy I have 
discomforted him.’’ 

“You certainly are disagreeable,’ said 
Isabel, going in search of her husband. 

‘Never mind,” she said, patting him on 
thearm. ‘You know, Richard, how sore 
Leila’s heart still is that she has no little 
ones of herown. Some mention of that 
must have made her speak to you unpleas- 
antly.”’ 

Mr. Malcolm blushed, and turning from 
his wife walked out of the room. She for- 
bore to follow him; but she noticed that he 
went out into the hall, and shortly after she 
heard the door of the house open and shut, 
and knew that he had gone out. 

“* You offended him deeply,”’ she said to 
Leila, in an injured tone; “ he has gone.” 

“Gone ?” said Leila, growing pale. 

“Yes, he just went out. Itis his way 
when anything troubles him; he will come 
back, of course, in a little while.”’ 

sorry I offended him,” said Leila, 
with a peculiar smile, “‘ but truly, Isabel, I 
could not help it.” 

“ What did she say to you ?”’ asked Isabel 
of Mr. Malcolm when they were alone to- 
gether. . 

“* What I deserved,” he replied, and noth- 
ing more would he tell her. Only, for 
weeks to come, he was the most devoted of 
husbands. And O, how he hated himself! 

And Isabel loved him more and more, 
and was happy when he thanked Heaven 
for having given him a wife so priceless. 
Yes, he thanked Heaven for her, confessing 
vo himself that the calm, even, lasting love 
that had been given him, was more truly 
satisfying than the warmer and more pas- 
sionate devotion that he himself would have 
chosen. 

Isabel was content, wondering how Fred 
could ever have been her here in a world 
where Richard Malcolm existed. As for 
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Leila, the earth would never hold another 
dearer to her than Fred, nor could it hold 
any dearer to him than Leila. No, noteven 
the dark-eyed baby girl that another Christ- 
mas brought them. . 

“We can’t go to Aunt Leila’s this Christ- 
mas,”’ said little Leila, mournfully; ‘‘ moth- 
er said so.” 

“*T wants to go,” said Bell. 

“So do I,” shouted Georgie. ‘ Didn’t 
we have lots of ’lasses candy !”’ 

“*O, I wish we could go!’ sighed Bell. 

And her wish was granted, for Christmas 
day their father took them, and their moth- 
er, and Anna, and Alice, and Philbert, to 
see Mr. and Mrs. Markham’s Christmas 
present. 

“TI wonder what it is,’ said Bell; 
** couldn’t you tell us, mother?” 

“ You'll see,’”’ her mother answered, ina 
most mysterious manner. 

“Ts it sweet?” asked Georgie, 

“Yes,” said Philbert, “sweeter than 
candy.” 

* Byl” said Georgie, and fell into a pro- 
found reverie as to what it might be. 

He was greatly disappointed to see what 
everybody else, even wee Bell, seemed.to 
admire with so much ardor. 

“?*Taint sweet,” he said; “ it’s nothing 
but a little red baby.” 

“ It’s a perfect beauty,” said little Lefla; 
and she sidled up to Fred and took fiold of 
his hand. ‘ Mayn’t I name it?” she. whis- 


“Name it?” laughed Fred. “Ivs anoth- 
er Leila, of course.’ 

“No, it isn’t,” said Leila, who _ smil- 
ing at the admiration that her. treasure 
awakened. ‘Call it Isabel.” 

“ O, please let me name her!” said little. 
Leila. 

“You shall,” said Fred; and we 
all promise to abide by the name you call 
her, provided it isn’t Fred.’’ 


“You couldn’t call her that,” said little — 


Leila. “Ithink Minnie is such a pretty 
name. I want to call her Minnie.” 

** Minnie it shall be then,’ said Fred, as. 
he attempted to kiss the little baby, but 
somehow kissed Leila instead. ‘Isn't it 
so, Leil 

“ Yes,” answered Leila, smiling happily, 
and at future Christmas times, little Min 
was the pet both of parents and children. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Briees, 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


© Answers to October Puzzles. — 
§4. ASewing Machine. 55. Barefooted. 


56. Ww 57. AlgebrA 
TON MagiciaN 
TUNED EccentriC 
WONDERS Refres H 
NEEDY. IncognitO 
“Dar ClusteR 
Ss AnalysiS 


58. Buffalo. 59. Belfast. 60. Cork. 
61. Hyacinth. 62. Rose, sore. 63. Snipe, 
spine. 64. Deer, reed. 65. Skate, stake. 
66. Plum, lump.’ 67. Nave, vane. 68. ‘‘ Make 
hay while the sun shines.” 69. Rash, ash. 
70. Chop, hop. 71. Fear, ear. 72. Mode, 


73. ARID OD 


75. Mrs. Grandy. 
94.—Transposition. 
My whole is often cut in play, 
And flavors what we swallow; 
_ Transposed, I’m often cut in grief, 
And mark our depths of sorrow. 
“Brau K.” 
Hidden Rivers. 
9%. Forgiveness is ever noble. 
96. He held his thumb erect. 

97. Why do you not mend that rent? 
98. Have you been in my new house? 
99. This boy never will study. 

100. What a pretty necklace you have. 
Cyrit DEANE. 
101.—Riddle. 
I furnish food for millions, 
I gladden many an eye, 
I’m found upon the mountains, 
But never in the sky. 


I’m seen on hill and plain, 
Man often lays me low, 

I visit valley and island, 
And waters o’er me flow. 


I’m seldom seen in winter, 
For snows doth cover me; 
Warm weather is my favorite, 
Now guess what I may be. 
Exviza H. Morton. 


102.—Double Acrostic. 
The initials and finals name two studies 
pursued by almost every student: 
An ancient name for Spain; Imaginary; 


_ A ditty; Duration; A sphere; A noise; 


Truly. WILson. 


103.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A vowel; To increase; To embellish; 
Fragrant ; To overwhelm; A recluse; A 
consonant, RUTHYEN. 


-104.—Numerical Enigma. 
Iam composed of 12 letters. 
My 4, 11, 6, 1, are used by writers. 
My 10, 5, 6, some young ladies are afraid 
of. : 
My 6, 3, 12, 12, 2, 8, is not wide, 
My 1, 9, 6, 7, is found on the seashore. 
My 11 is a vowel. 
My whole is very useful. 
C. E. Trrus. 


105.—Charade. 

My first is a title; my second is not to 
go; my third is an enemy; my fourth may 
be called a messenger from the sun; my 
fifth is a useful portion of the body; my 
sixth is an article; my whole is what gos- 
sips are extremely fond of doing whenever 
they chance upon a choice bit of scandal. 

“Brau K.” 


106.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The 1st is in maiden, but not in girl; 
The 2d is in ringlet, but not in curl; 
The 8d is in length, but not in measure ; 
The 4th is in prize, but not in treasure; 
_ The 5th is in bright, but not in golden; 
The 6th is in ancient, but not in olden; 
The 7th is in band, but not in party; 
The 8th is in cordial, but not in hearty; 
The 9th is in bound, but notin border; 
The 10th is in form, but not in order; 
The whole is the name of a flower 
Pretty enough to grace a bower. 
Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


Syncopations. 
107. Syncopate a graver’s tool, and leave to 
sear. 
108. An apartment, and leave a criminal. 
109. What all cattle do, and leave to ca- 
rouse, 
110. A limit, and leave our first experience. 
Brau 
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Answers in Two Months. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AND 
THE AMERICAN UNION, : 
The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE, It MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The publishers of BALLoU’s MoNnTHLY 
MaGazine—the cheapest and most inter- 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
fry—and Tue American Union—the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 


1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- - 


scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 
_ SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES: 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. ; 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 

written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Mornine Guortes,” “ Litres oF 
THE VALLEY,” “THe BerrorHEp,” and 
“Tue Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. Forthis reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Suwmiss” and 
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“Sunser” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU'S MAGAZINE. 

_ CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms:—For a Club of 
FIVE copies of BALLOvU’s MAGAZINE, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “‘ Syn- 
RISE” or “‘SunsET’’ (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “‘Mornine GLORIES” or 
“ LILIES OF THE VALLEY,” to each mem- 
ber of the Club. 

Ten copies of MaGazins, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person whe 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 

“ or ‘Sunset,’ or “ Monn 
Guories,” or “ Litres or THE VAL- 

LEY,” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 
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